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wonder that in a country where divorces are not legal, 
Gorky, who protests that he came up out of the slime of 
the Russian social sewer, did not know any better than to 
follow the example of his betters and make with the woman 
of his second choice such an arrangement as was possible? 
Was it strange that he did not know that he was kicking 
against the pricks when he set up in America the social 
standards of Russian society? 


ed 


LYING, stealing, perjury, breach of trust, and numerous 
other devices by which the property of one person is 
feloniously transferred to the custody of another are as 
old as human society. These crimes seem to increase 
because the number of persons concerned increases. The 
prizes to be won by knavery are more abundant, and long 
practice and the inventions of civilization make it easy 
to do secretly what once had to be done openly by force 
of arms. ‘There is more knavery in bulk and less wicked- 
ness on the average than ever before. The most potent 
offset to financial evil-doing will be the growth of admira- 
tion for the great ability which now goes into the world’s 
work with an openly expressed contempt for the wealth 
that is gained by misdirection of that ability. 


st 


FIVE years have made an astonishing change in the 
attitude of all orthodox denominations in regard to the 
criticism of the New Testament. The treatment of Prof. 
Foster’s book on the ‘‘Finality of the Christian Religion” 
is astonishing. The gentleness and reserve of critics in 
the most orthodox churches indicates a wide-spread 
suspicion that this Baptist theologian is more than half 
right when he denies the miracles and the Trinity. They 
give him credit for a fine religious spirit. A few years 
ago they would have cursed him as antichrist. They 
plead for patience and reserve until his second volume 
shall appear. Not long since they would have said, 
“Away with him!” The indication is plain. Let the 
process of change go on five years longer, and then, with 
a crash, the old standards will fall and new statements 
will be made which will include only the agreements of 
Christendom. 

J 


SHAKESPEARE tells us that ‘‘there is a soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly distil it out.” Men 
have been very slow to learn and apply the truth of a wise 
saying. Genius shines in the choice of that word ‘‘observ- 
ingly,” but just now it seems to be the fashion to reverse 
the saying. There is a soul of evil in things that are good, 
men seem to say, and the distillation of this evil is an 
absorbing pursuit, not wholly without evil results. 
Happily it is matched by contrast with the other process 
now applied in more ways than Shakespeare ever thought 
of,—in the training of the young, in the reform of crim- 
inals, in arousing in the helpless and hopeless classes new 
ambitions and fresh expectations. 
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LUTHER BURBANK has given attention to the cul- 
tivation, crossing, and improvement of plants, with 
wonderful results. He now says that the principles which 
he applies in plant culture may be applied in the educa- 
tion, training, and breeding of the people of the mixed 
races which populate America. Like a wise man, he 
gives heredity credit for the part it plays, but does not 
attribute to it the power with which it is commonly 
credited. The doctrine of heredity has become a super- 
stition which Mr. Burbank sets aside in the clear light 
of common sense, and shows that, given certain favorable 
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conditions, with a healthy human stock, heredity may 
almost be disregarded. He holds, as all sane men ought, 
that the first of all duties for the American people is the 
giving of instant and continuous attention to the feeding, 
housing, and training of all children under ten years of 
age, to the end that afterward they may prepare for 
education in the schools and for the duties of citizenship. 


Wealth and the People. 


The suggestion of President Roosevelt, that it may be 
necessary to limit by law the amount of wealth that can 
be transmitted from one generation to another in the line 
of family inheritance, dropped from his lips at what, 
in the cant phrase of the hour, we call the psychological 
moment, whatever that may be. It went like a flash 
around the world, not as a mere matter of news, nor in- 
deed as a new suggestion, but as a hint of a new step, to 
be taken by the people to protect themselves against the 
tyranny of wealth. There is, and has been since history 
began, a bad element in money-making and the control 
of power through the accumulation of wealth, which 
has been recognized in all ages and in all lands. The 
evil fortunes of the, Jews, combined with a native capacity 
for business and skilful training in the art of money- 
making without regard to the general welfare of the 
community, has developed in that race a class of men 
who, wherever they live and do business, come to be 
regarded as injurious to the community. 

While there is no more honorable merchant than a 
high-minded Jew, the name has come in popular use to 
describe a man who is always watching a chance to make 
money, who never spends when he can help it, and who 
takes every possible advantage of the weaknesses, the 
distresses, and the misfortunes of his neighbors, and carries 
the process so far that, if unchecked, he would own all 
the property in his neighborhood. Now some of the most 
honorable, intelligent, and benevolent men and women in 
America are in that part of the community which ranges 
from the well-to-do to the exceedingly rich. The world 
is the better for their prosperity. By intention they serve 
their fellow-men while they make gain for themselves. 
Were there not many of them in active life, the game of 
business would become a scramble for wealth, in which all 
the institutions of society would be overturned. 

But, unfortunately, there is a large and increasing class 
of men who care little how they make money if only they 
get it, and who are learning how they can, through trusts 
and combinations of capital, make their wealth secure 
and transmit it to their children, not only safe from the 
accidents of business, but also in such productive enter- 
prises that it will constantly increase. Now we are not 
for a moment inclined to believe the common statement 
that all this new accumulated wealth has been sub- 
tracted from that which was in the hands of the people 
at large a generation ago. The great increase of new 
wealth is not taken from the old fund in existence a gen- 
eration ago, but has beenadded toit. Theold fund wasnot 
nearly so great as that now held by the majority of the 
American people who are not millionaires. Even if we 
should say that a thousand men have possession of one- 
half of all the property of the United States, it would 
still be true that the rest of the eighty millions hold 
several times as much wealth in their possession as they 
did in the year, say, 1875. 

But, for all that, the packing away of securities in vast 
blocks, so invested that the income may be distributed 
to the heirs of the rich men of the present generation, 
while the capital is kept in productive enterprises, free 
from the folly and caprice of the descendants of those 
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who made the money, alarms the people, who believe that 
institutions may be in this way built up in the community, 
which will be more powerful than the State itself. We 
have no fear that the people will not, as time goes on, 
provide such checks and balances as are needed to keep 
business and the profits of it within legitimate bounds, 
so that they shall minister to human welfare and the 
general happiness. But much more needful than any 
external check that is imposed by law or by devices of the 
multitude who do business and earn their livelihood by 
their daily toil is some higher law of conduct imposed upon 
themselves by the very rich. 

Better than any force supplied from without will be 
a change in the application of energy, made by success- 
ful men of business, as the result of a new prize to be won 
in playing the game. Now half the pleasure of making 
money comes not from the possession of it, but from the 
exercise of power in the winning of it. Masterful minds 
like to express themselves in ways which call for manifest 
strength of character, for courage, and the ability to 
bring things to pass. This masterful quality, which is 
found in good men and bad alike, may have full expres- 
sion, and will some day, in the conduct of enterprises 
which will diffuse wealth and prosperity among many 
people. Let us say, if we please, that it is perfectly 
honorable and just for a man who gives benefits to the 
community to take toll on each benefit conferred, until 
he amasses a colossal fortune. Admit that such a man 
is honorable and just in so doing; but how the moral 
proportions of that man would be enlarged if, dropping 
all thought of gain for himself, beyond an ampie income, 
such as he could easily spend with temperance and dig- 
nity, he should aim to be the first, or not far behind the 
first, among those who were conducting great business 
enterprises for the benefit of a city, a commonwealth, 
oranation! Mr. Carnegie is perhaps as good an example 
as can be found of the old system. He has in sight 
$300,000,000, and behind them nobody knows how much 
money. He gives away each year that part of his in- 
come which he does not spend, and perhaps something 
more; but the good he does depends upon his sole will 
and pleasure. He can give or he can withhold. He 
can decide as to what seem to him to be the relative merits 
of different plans for the benefit of the people. But, when 
taken at his best, he is a master of men, on whose bounty 
an increasing number of his fellow-men, as wise and good 
as he, are becoming pensioners, and that state of things 
is not good for the community. 

Now suppose the other plan were in operation, and he, 
instead of accumulating half a billion dollars, should 
have used his great ability for the conduct of enterprises 
which would have made the heads of a thousand families 
semi-millionaires, or would have added a thousand dollars 
to the capital of five hundred thousand families, or had 
merely increased comfort and convenience for a million 
people. Now, granted that the man who has the master- 
ful mind is essential to the business, and that, he being 
subtracted from the enterprise, the business could not 
succeed, what nobility there would be in his conduct of 
affairs if in some such way he frankly accepted as his 
purpose and highest ambition the social good health 
and welfare of the community! ‘The laurels of the most 
successful rich man would fade and his prizes would seem 
gross and dull when compared with the glory which 
would gild the record of the master of men who gave his 
great abilities to the doing of business and the making 
of money, only that all the people might prosper. 

In order to bring about this change in the ideals and 
ambitions of the strong men of the world, no sudden 
change in the way of business is necessary, and no sur- 
render of power on the part of those who are fit to ex- 
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ercise it is required. A slight change of emphasis would 
do the business. There are many living men and women 
who deserve and receive the highest honor from their 
fellows, who are not rich, who are not trying to be rich, 
and who would at once lose the respect of their fellow- 
men if they should resign their positions and their work 
in order to vie with the millionaires in making money 
and gaining the power which money gives. Nobody 
doubts that there are presidents of universities who have 
as much ability as Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie, but 
who would be disgraced if they changed their plans in 
order to become rich. There are men of science who 
know secrets which, put to commercial use, would pro- 
duce wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, but, if they 
were tempted to give up the pursuit of truth just to get 
rich, they would instantly lose the respect of the public. 
Now it is possible so to do business that the noblest plans 
for usefulness and the highest ambitions might be served 
with no taint of selfishness and without a threat to the 
welfare of others. In this way the vast energies de- 
veloped during the last generation might, without anarchy 
or any great change in social law and custom, become 
common blessings, to be shared by all, with distinguished 
honor and reverence paid to those who should in such 
great ways help on the progress of the world. 

To show that the above suggestions are not impracti- 
cable nor even unusual, let us suggest some of the ways 
in which the change might be made. As the matter now 
stands, most of the great plans made by the government 
or by wise friends of the people can be carried out only 
by the aid of contractors and financiers who claim and 
receive great profits and accumulate vast fortunes. 
Connected with them in these works are often men of 
great ability, with trained minds and technical knowl- 
edge, who work on moderate salaries, and who are never 
enriched by undertakings which could be carried out only 
by the exercise of their wisdom and skill. Now we have 
only to suppose that the promoters, operators, contractors, 
and financiers should go into the business for the love of 
it, as do many explorers, planners, and engineers. Then, 
with such wealth and luxury as would be safe and suf- 
ficient for themselves and their families, these great men 
might build railroads and canals, develop forests, irrigate 
deserts, open mines, increase the fertility of the soil, 
build telegraph lines, cover the ocean with merchant 
ships, carry the blessings of civilization into all lands, 
and, in the mighty game of business, subdue the earth and 
increase the material happiness of every family on the 
face of it. To accomplish these great things we need 
only to put into the heart of a strong man a desire a 
little better than the love of money. In the rivalry and 
competitions of business of that kind, how quickly the 
evils which are rooted in the love of money would dis- 
appear ! 


About Letting Alone. 


The art of letting people alone is one of the fine arts. 
In this age of crowding and rushing, very few learn this 
one great need of a human being to be sufficiently 
alone to establish physical and intellectual individuality. 
They do not understand that any one can right- 
eously claim possession of himself for a portion of each 
day. Business affairs run from early morning until 
evening, and the business man is constantly in collision 
with those who abrade his personality. We need a 
radical recasting of our business habits, giving a large 
part of the afternoon to the man as opposed to the crowd. 
Our marriage laws are based on the old savage right of 
possession of the female. Paul’s logic was based on this 
conception of the sexes. Yet every one must be let 
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much alone in his or her development, in order to make 
life wholesome or even moral. The vice of mixing per- 
sonalities until one is broken down, or possibly both, is 
as criminal as that crossing of races which leads to de- 
generation. Babes can be spoiled by too much handling 
and fondling. If they survive, they are muddled in 
their will power and disordered in their nervous system. 
Boys and girls that are growing should have their chances 
for being by themselves. Tom is often made up of pieces 
of Dick and Harry, and probably ends in having no well- 
defined character. 

This evil runs into our schools, where the boy is in- 
duced to swallow a lot of maxims, rules, notions, and so 
is a confused medley in his thinking faculties. In church 
the matter gets even worse. It becomes a crime to im- 
pose the opinions of the best of men upon the moral evo- 
lution of a young person. When old Father Twining 
was told what Paul said, he replied, ‘‘That was Paul’s 
opinion, but thisis mine.” Is it safe to have the majority 
of our folk grow up with the belief that, where Moses 
and Peter and Paul have expressed opinions, that ends 
the matter—there is no privilege thereafter for private 
opinion or expression? So it is we are kept in the crowd 
through life, and the crowd is constantly imposed upon 
us as law and gospel. 

In the flush Lyceum days the chief trouble of the whole 
business was that our lecturers could never be let alone. 
They were entertained, generously to be sure, and be- 
nevolently, but to the total despair of their nerves and 
work. Gough writes in his autobiography that, when he 
got in sight of A., he felt a special satisfaction, because, 
when he reached that city, he knew that he would neither 
be bothered nor bored. Invariably he was taken in a 
closed hack to a special mansion, where the lady of the 
house met him at the door, simply saying, ‘‘Mr. Gough, 
your room is ready for you, and the dining-room is open 
at all hours.”” He was neither visited nor compelled to 
visit. Wendell Phillips also had his special resting-place, 
in a quiet family, that »»derstood the need of letting him 
alone. But Bayard Taylor positively refused to go to a 
private house at all. ‘‘Give me,’’ he said, ‘‘a hotel and 
a quiet room and a key to my door. Keep committees 
away.” : 

This is a lesson worth thinking about, in our homes as 
well as in our public affairs. Do not intrude your per- 
sonality upon your guest, nor let your guests intrude 
theirs upon yourself and family. Every household has 
its own special need for health, wholesomeness, and 
soundness. Social generosity does not require of us to 
sacrifice our household idiosyncracies. The student is 
soon exhausted if he cannot retreat. Friendship must 
take this into account with great consideration. It 
must not wear out what it loves. Burbank has the sign 
up, ‘“You are welcome for five minutes.’”’ A great deal 
of business can be done in five minutes, but not a great 
deal of wearing gabble indulged in. Many of us need 
much contact with vegetable nature,—the woods, the 
gardens, the orchards. We need not find fault with the 
Dr. Johnsons, who prefer to walk down the Cheapsides 
or the Broadways. 

There is too much effort to convert people over to the 
likeness of other people. It is a drift toward the mass, 
and not the man. Too much preaching has for its aim 
to. create similarity of sentiment. Would not the world 
be just as well off, and even in a healthier state, if every 
creed were lost out of sight? The question, What church 
do you belong to or what party do you belong to, is more 
or less of an impertinence. The abolition of slavery 
frees every man from belonging to any other person or 
collection of persons. On the whole, this letting-alone 
business should have more recognition everywhere. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


A Special Privilege. 


Again I wish to place at the head of this column the 
first telegram received at headquarters from San Fran- 
cisco after the disaster —— 

‘‘Church wrecked. People homeless and penniless. Wath 
faith in God and man we begin again. 

‘BRADFORD LEAVITT.” 


It is for the members of the churches of the Unitarian 
communion to now express in practical form that faith 
in the goodness of God and in the active sympathy of 
the brotherhood which animates our heroic minister 
and his associates in San Franciseo. 

The First Church in San Francisco is the mother church 
of our order on the Pacific Coast. It has had an honor- 
able history of more than sixty years. It is the church 
which, in proportion to its numbers, has more influence 
than any other body of Christians in California. It is the 
church associated with the ministry of that prophet of 
ardent patriotism and spiritual joy, Thomas Starr King, 
and that noble preacher and exemplar of a virile Chris- 
tianity, Horatio Stebbins. Its laymen have been for 
two generations leaders in all public-spirited enterprises 
in the Commonwealth. Its women have been the active 
guides of the philanthropic and educational interests of 
the community. 

The noble building heretofore occupied by this large 
and influential Unitarian congregation is now almost roof- 
less. Thecityisdesolate. The people of the society have 
lost almost all of their property. Yet are minister and 
people patient, brave, and resolute. Already they have 
gathered again for worship together, already they have 
opened their wrecked Sunday-school room as the head- 
quarters of our relief work in the city. The restoration 
of the church building is estimated to cost about $15,000. 
I am confident that the people of the Unitarian churches 
throughout the country will at once insist upon their 
right to rebuild this church and restore it to the worship- 
ping congregation in all its former strength and beauty. 

The people of our churches have already made use of 
the channel of their national Association to provide relief 
for the sufferers at San Francisco to the extent of some 
$40,000. This generous gift has made it possible for 
the representatives of our Association to administer a 
well-organized relief work, regardless of race or creed, 
to supply the immediate necessities of our own people, 
to carry forward the work of the churches without undue 
interruption, and to meet the expense of the repairs upon 
the more slightly injured church buildings. But it does 
not suffice to restore to the First Church in San Francisco 
the handsome stone building which was one of the most 
spacious and costly churches in our fellowship. 

I therefore appeal for special and additional gifts 
amounting to $15,000 for the restoration of the First 
Church. I appeal to all who wish to honor the radiant 
lives and splendid services of Starr King and Horatio 
Stebbins and to uphold the hands of their brave young 
successor, Bradford Leavitt. I appeal to the children 
of the First Church itself, scattered all over the country, 
those who have been brought up under its influence or 
who have been upbuilt by its ministrations. I appeal 
to all who have in prosperous times enjoyed the unstinted 
hospitality of the families of the church or who as travel- 
lers and visitors have known the bounteous welcome of 
their San Francisco friends. I appeal to the generous 
Unitarians who, because they gave loyally and abundantly 
to the general relief funds, have as yet not given to their 
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own special work. I appeal to all Unitarians to whom 
the splendid traditions of the First Church are dear and 
who value the reality of Christian fellowship. Let us rec- 
ognize our place and privilege asa part of a brotherhood 
of churches which knows no East or West or North or 
South, but which is one body in Christ, wherein when one 
member suffers all the members suffer with it, and when 
one member is honored all the members are honored with 
nite 

Let us heed the appeal of Starr King himself when he 
said :— 

“‘“God has set the solitary in families and bound the 
families into communities, and he has ordained special 
duties for each of these relationships and inspired affec- 
tions to promote the discharge of them.% The law of love 
is the principle of the spiritual universe, just as gravita- 
tion is the governing force of space. It binds each particle 
of matter to every other particle. The man that has most 
of the sentiment of love will have the most intense special 
affections. You cannot love the whole world and nobody 
in particular. If you try that, it will be true of you as of 
the miser who said, ‘‘What I give is nothing to nobody.” 
However deep his baptism in general good will, a man 
must look with a thrill that nothing else can awaken 
into the face of the mother who bore him. He cannot 
cast off the ties that bind him to filial responsibilities 
and a brother’s devotion, and Providence has ordained 
that out of the identity of race, a common history, com- 
mon convictions, laws, and aims, the wider family feeling 
should spring... . 

“It isas if each particle of matter that belongs to a 
mountain, each crystal hidden in its darkness, each grass 
blade on its lower slopes, each pebble amid its higher 
desolation, each snowflake of its cold and tilted fields, 
could be conscious, all the time, of the whole bulk and 
symmetry and majesty and splendor of the pile, of how 
it glows at evening, of how it blazes at the first touch of 

“morning light, of its pride when it overtops the storm, 
of the joy it awakens in hearts that see in it the power 
and glory of the Creator. It is as if each could exult in 
feeling,—I am part of this organized majesty; Iam an 
element in one flying buttress of it, or its firm-poised 
peak; I contribute to this radiance; I am ennobled by 
the joy it awakens in every beholder’s breast!”’ 

Shall we not feel that joy, share in that privilege, and 
be ennobled by our part in such a service of brotherly 
good will? SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics, 


A STRIKING arraignment of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and its methods is contained in a report by James 
Rudolph Garfield, commissioner of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, which was transmitted to Congress by the 
President, with an accompanying message, on last Fri- 
day. Commissioner Garfield found, as the result of 
his investigation, that the Standard Oil had throttled 
competition by means of the iniquitous co-operation of 
the railroads in granting discriminative rates to the 
great monopoly and by other improper and illegal 
means. In the course of his message the President 
wrote: “It is not possible to put into figures the exact 
amount by which the Standard profits through the gross 
favoritism shown it by the railroads in connection with 
the open rates. The profit, of course, comes not merely 
by the saving in the rate itself as compared with its 
competitors, but by the higher prices it is able to charge 
and by the complete control of the market which it 
secures, thereby getting the profit on the whole con- 
sumption. Here again the only way by which the 
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discriminations can be cured is by conferring upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to take 
quick and effective action in regulating the rates.” 


8 


THE reply to the President’s message and Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s report, which was issued by the Stan- 
dard Oil Company immediately after the publication 
of the two documents first named, caused general as- 
tonishment. Henry H. Rogers and John D. Archbold, 
speaking in behalf of the company, denied in sweeping 
fashion all the charges that had been made against the 
corporation, and referred to President Roosevelt in the 
following language: ‘‘One does not care to bandy word 
with the President of the United States. It is not easy 
to differentiate between Mr. Roosevelt, the President, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, the individual.- He has given us 
of his advice most generously upon every subject, from 
the size of our families to the mistakes of the federal 
judges, and some error is inevitable now and then to 
the most conservative man under such circumstances.” 


a 


By the action of the convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America in Scranton, Pa., at the end of last 
week, a strike in the anthracite regions, which up to the 
day preceding appeared inevitable, was averted. The 
convention, on the advice of John Mitchell, voted to 
adopt the first proposition submitted by the operators 
in response to the final demand by the United Mine 
Workers,—a continuation of the award of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission. The period to be covered 
by the proposed agreement was left to the discretion 
of a conference with George F. Baer of the operators’ 
committee, which took place at Jersey City last Mon- 
day. At that conference Mr. Baer indicated unmis- 
takably his desire to conciliate public opinion by waiv- 
ing minor points in order to facilitate the conclusion of 
an agreement of the main issue. This agreement, as 
reached at the conference, is to extend over three years. 


ed 


AN early termination of the struggle in which the 
Senate has been involved by the pending Hepburn Rail- 
road Bill was foreshadowed at the beginning of the week, 
when it was announced that an agreement had been 
effected among Republican senators to support an amend- 
ment to the measure, conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Circuit Courts to hear and determine suits brought 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission. In- 
asmuch as this amendment carefully limits the scope 
of review for which it provides, it is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the conservative element. The President’s atti- 
tude on the bill is indicated by a phrase which Mr. 
Roosevelt employed in a telegram to the legislative 
committee of the Pennsylvania State Grange on last 
Saturday. ‘‘I am happy to tell you,” wrote the Pres- 
ident, ‘‘that, not only am I standing on my original 
position as regards rate legislation, but it seems likely 
that Congress will take this position, too.” 


re] 


AFTER a struggle of nearly eight months, which was 
followed with world-wide interest, Sergei Iulievitch 
Witte, the first premier of Russia, relinquished the reins 
of government on Wednesday of last week, when his 
resignation was accepted by the czar. The political 
condition that brought about Count Witte’s fall is in- 
dicated with sufficient distinctness by the appointment 
of M. Goremkin to the post which Witte ‘vacated. Go- 
remkin is a reactionary of a pronounced type, and was 
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a firm supporter of the policies of the autocratic min- 
ister of the interior, M. de Plehve, whom the hand of 
an assassin removed. Despite the significance of Go- 
remkin’s appointment, however, it was announced, in 
behalf of the new premier at the end of last week, that 
neither the czar nor the cabinet had any intention of mini- 
mizing the effectiveness of the reforms implied by the 
establishment of the Douma. 


& 


THE futility of the much-heralded revolutionary move- 
ments in France, which failed so conspicuously on May- 
day, was emphasized by the results of the general elec- 
tion on last Sunday. The first returns, which may be 
slightly modified by the results of secondary elections 
in several districts in Paris, gave to the government 
an increased majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Chamber, with a few districts yet to be heard from 
on account of the necessity of the second ballot, will 
have a government majority of about 100 members. 
Inasmuch as the attempted disturbances in Paris were 
fomented largely by royalists and other anti-republican 
elements, the outcome of the election can be safely taken 
to illustrate afresh: the permanency and the effective- 
ness of the republican régime in France. Whatever 
incidental controversies may cause the fall of cabinets 
at Paris, the bulk of the French electorate is republican 
in deed and intent. 

Pd 


THe Anglo-Turkish controversy concerning the oc- 
cupation of Tabah, in the Sinai district, by Turkey, 
reached an acute phase on last Friday, when the Brit- 
ish government delivered an ultimatum to the porte, 
demanding the evacuation of the disputed territory 
within ten days. In an attempt to reopen the discus- 
sion, the sultan, on the following day, suggested further 
parleys, which were promptly declined by the British 
ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 
In the mean while the British government is massing 
its naval forces in the Mediterranean, with an obvious 
view to an effective grouping of war-ships at the proper 
moment in the controversy. A significant develop- 
ment of the situation in the past week has been the in- 
timation from Berlin that, in the event of an Anglo- 
Turkish conflict on the issue, the porte cannot rely upon 
any moral or material support from the kaiser. 


Brevities, 


The statement is made by an Episcopal clergyman in 
good standing, ‘‘Nobody believes the Apostles’ Creed.” 


Zion's Herald has no objection to Unitarians in their 
right places, but objects to half-baked or unconfessed 
Unitarians in the Episcopal and other orthodox churches. 


Mrs. Eddy forbids all private interpretation of Chris- 
tian Science; but how about the journalists and paid 
literary advertisers who constantly speak out of their 
own minds? 


The visiting nurse is one of the most blessed ministers 
of the new civilization. She carries the science of healing, 
with suggestions of cleanliness and comfort which could 
be had in no other way. 


There is disorder in France, but it is not the disorder of a 
social earthquake. It is more like the upheavings of 
spring when the frost comes out, the waters break loose, 
and life pushes out into the sunshine. 
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Granges, unions, brotherhoods, associations of all kinds 
and with many objects, have one thing in common. 
They are breaking down the barriers of religious secta- 
tianism and making of neighbors in the same town com- 
panions and friends. 


It is dangerous to import heroes or to glorify them be 
fore all the facts are known. Maxim Gorky says that 
Father Gapon is a traitor and a renegade, and has con- 
fessed for himself that he is a pluralist who did not have 
the grace to commit bigamy. 


The people who can never bear to be alone are greatly 
to be pitied. They are ignorant of the rare good fellow- 
ship of nature and the many messages of good cheer 
which come to those who-can read her language or whose 
ears are open when she speaks. 


We recently referred to unspoken manifestations of 
unrest under the British government, which may be de- 
tected underneath the mild politeness of all travelling 
Hindus. Two Hindu papers have quoted our words, and 
give us credit for a correct diagnosis. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Festival. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It may be that I am anticipating what may not be 
or is not intending to be. But I am thinking that our 
week of Anniversary is near at hand, and that it has 
been the custom for many years for the friends in Bos- 
ton to get up a festival for the ministers of the country. 
There must be great expense to do this, and it is a very 
pleasant affair. But we are thinking of the sad condi- 
tion of things in San Francisco, the needs of our churches 
there. Would it not be a good thing this year to omit 
the festival and put its cost into the helping of those 
needy churches, all of us foregoing the lesser pleasures 
for the greater? GrorGE S. SHAW. 

ASHBY, Mass. 


The Earthquake. 


[Although not written for publication, we think our 
readers ought to have the benefit of the letter which fol- 
lows, written by the minister of our First Church in San 
Francisco. Like all great cities, this one had its under- 
world where evil things flourished. Too much has been 
made of these things in popular accounts of life in this 
city. It is particularly interesting and desirable now to 
note the wonderful revelation of the higher qualities, 
courage, faith, and the impulse to mutual helpfulness. 
Whatever losses the First Church and others may have 
suffered will in time be made good by our people, who 
everywhere are looking with uttermost interest and sym- 
pathy to the place where their brave fellow-laborers 
are so finely illustrating the quality of the religion they 
profess. Editor.] 


Dear Mr. Batchelor,—It has been a terrible week, and 
strong men have been unnerved who were not here dur- 
ing the dreadful days, but have only seen the results. 
The earthquake was terrifying; ‘‘and after the earth- 
quake a fire,’’ which was more terrifying; ‘‘and after 
the fire a still small voice,’’ and in that still small voice 
onward came the Lord. That is what has happened to 
us. The voice is now speaking, and we are all brothers 
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as never before,—all helpers and servers, no rich and 
poor, but only men and women who can do something to 
relieve distress and to comfort those worse off than them- 
selves. It has been wonderful to see what human nature 
is capable of at its best, and how the best in every man 
has come to the front. Not one word of complaint 
have I heard, no whining,—everybody generous and 
helpful, and yet most of our people have lost everything, 
and many at sixty and seventy years of age must begin 
all over again. 

The earthquake shock came at quarter past five. We 
were in our beds. There was no premonition. In my house 
we jumped from our beds, rushed from our room to the 
children, just as a chimney came crashing through the 
roof, covering our beds with a heap of bricks and mortar. 
And then, as we dragged the children from their beds, 
our neighbor’s chimney came smashing through into their 
room. We barely escaped with our lives. 

Then we saw huge volumes of black smoke down town. 
The great fire had begun which has burned for days and 
destroyed everything over an area of four square miles. 
Nothing practically remains: even the ‘‘fire-proof”’ 
structures are twisted and crumbled. One walks miles, 
stopping every now and then to find the streets and get 
bearings. There was no water to use on the fire because 
the dams and pipes were broken,—no lights at night but 
the great red glare, no food except the little on hand in 
the remaining houses, no shelter for tens of thousands of 
homeless wanderers camping in the parks and streets. 
It is ten days since the earthquake, but we have no water 
except what we bring in pails from a few faucets that are 
supplying whole districts. All chimneys are useless and 
dangerous, so we must cook our food in the streets. 

It is a strange sight in the unburnt district to see peo- 
ple from the best homes in the city sitting in the streets 
before little camp-fires, cooking beside refugees from 
Chinatown or the Italian quarter meals for a houseful of 
homeless ones. 

At first there was the added horror of an epidemic; for 
the sewers are broken and the water can be used only 
for drinking and a little for washing. But that danger 
is now over. 

The First Church was badly injured by the earthquake, 
but miraculously spared by the fire, which advanced on 
three sides of it. The churches burned will get insurance, 
ours will not. The Second Church, I am told, is unin- 
jured. Our people are scattered, and many are without 
clothing except what they are wearing. Rich men are 
now poor. But every one is full of courage and hope. 
There is no despondent note. It is to be a new and better 
San Francisco, and we are all to have part in the upbuild- 
ing of it. 

I have been engaged in relief work from the first, my 
especial duty being to transport invalids and women and 
children from the shelter camps to the ferry and across 
to Oakland and Berkeley. 

This morning the following advertisement appeared 
prominently in all the newspapers:— 


“First UNITARIAN CHURCH, BRADFORD LEAVITT, 
MINISTER. 


_ “*The services and work of the church will go right on. 
The minister’s room at the church is uninjured and will 
be used as a headquarters for all our departments. Open 
daily from 10-4. All persons connected with the church 
desiring relief, assistance, information, employment, are 
requested to report there to the minister. 

“Sunday services next Sunday in Century Club Hall.” 


Sincerely yours, 
BRADFORD LEAVITT. 
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For the Christian Regzster. 


In Wildcat Notch. 


(In the Blue Hills Reservation, Massachusetts.) 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


No more the wildcat snarls in these stern aisles; 
Gray, frisking squirrels in his haunts have home, 
And hither, thither, bright-hued insects roam, 

Gay gleams of color ’gainst dim rocky piles. 


No wolf now lurks with predatory wiles; 
But from their coverts in the forest dome 
Veery and ovenbird flash amid the gloam, 
Their clarions ringing through these rude defiles. 


For me, here throned on mossy granite ledge, 
’Neath pines serene that utter Orient balm, 
Earth’s brute contentions fade and are forgot. 
Anew to simpleness my soul I pledge. 
Nirvana—conscious unison with Calm— 
Expands within me. Strife henceforth is not. 


Maurice Maeterlinck—A Study. 


BY REV. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS. 


Few modern writers have had more written about them 
than Maurice Maeterlinck. He has been honored by the 
title ‘‘the Belgian Shakespeare,” and has been declared 
the greatest mystic of the age. Already he has become 
a teacher of no mean reputation, and his followers are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. To us, however, Maeter- 
linck is one of the pathetic figures of the age, a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, not because he has a great healing 
message for humanity, but because, like his own blind 
men who were lost in the forest, he is lost in the wilder- 
ness of the modern upheaval, unable to find his way. 

Maeterlinck is a mystic without either the joys or the 
faith of the Protestant or Catholic mystics. ‘‘A bend in 
the road hides from view”’ those great realities which re- 
joiced the souls of the earlier mystics. Tauler and Ruys- 
broek, Teresa and Mme. Guyon speak with unquestioned 
confidence about those things which to Maeterlinck are 
the unknowables in an unknowable realm. Religion 
was the atmosphere in which they lived; but to him 
religion is a ‘‘departing faith,” affording no shelter, and 
he abandons it with a stoical resignation which could not 
have been surpassed by pagan gladiator succumbing to 
his victor. Through his works there runs a sad music, 
a melancholy cry, depressing as the moaning of the winds 
through the pine-trees to the ears of the disappointed 
lover. It is the melancholy of limitation, the lack of 
spiritual vision. For the question, Whence? he has no 
answer. Whither? The question is lost in a patient 
silence. The present alone concerns him, that present 
a painfully limited one. In it there are no singing birds, 
no sweet-smelling flowers, no voices speaking through the 
night. The deep, unfathomable soul of man is his one 
theme, and the most important things about that are 
the awful unknown silences. 

The most pathetic fact concerning Maeterlinck is that 
the only religion he knows is the medieval Christianity 
which he learned at the Jesuit College, and which was in- 
terpreted to him by the church of his boyhood; and, 
finding that religion crumbling under the touch of the 
modern critical spirit, he proclaims from the housetops 
that all religion has perished. One has only to turn to 
any one of his philosophical writings to discover ‘that 
religion in his mind is identical with medievalism. In 
one of his last essays, ‘‘Of Our Anxious Morality,” he 
wrote: ‘‘We are no longer chaste since we have recognized 
that the work of the flesh, cursed for twenty centuries, 
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is natural and lawful. We no longer go out in search of 
resignation, of mortification, of sacrifice: we are no longer 
lowly in heart or poor in spirit.’’ His most Christian 
criticism of sacrifice, in ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny,” is not 
of that noble kind where man gives unsparingly of his 
love, joy, hope, and courage, but of that other type of 
‘‘srand and gloomy meditation wherein sorrow, love, 
and despair blend with death and destiny and the apa- 
thetic forces of nature.’ The mere statement of these 
principles show that Maeterlinck has in mind only the 
religion of the monastery. 

It is the religion of the monk and the priest that is 
dead. Maeterlinck says of this priest: ‘‘He is getting too 
old. It looks as though he himself has no longer seen for 
some time. He will not admit it, for fear another should 
come to take his place among us: but I suspect he hardly 
sees at all any more. We must have another guide.” 
But, again, this priest of the drama, ‘‘The Blind,” is of 
the medieval religion. It is the priest religion. Maeter- 
linck, having never discovered that grand and free spirit 
of modern liberal Protestantism, is led into the bewilder- 
ing forest on the lonely island of the blind, on which for- 
ever breaks the moaning waves from the silent sea. A 
religion without a priest, a Christian ethics without a 
monastery, a gospel without a crucifix, are conceptions 
which have never stirred his imagination. He is like a 
sailor whose ship has broken loose from the anchor and 
never inquires if there is another that can be cast over 
to hold the ship in the storm, but permits her to drift 
_ before merciless waves into an unknown sea. 

Finding that religion no longer had replies to the great 
questions of mankind, Maeterlinck started in quest of 
light. The priest has failed. The dumb animal instincts 
cannot lead us. ‘The flashes of the poet’s genius brings 
some light, but they cannot be relied upon to guide us 
from the forest. Upon reason we cannot depend. ‘‘The 
most living wisdom befinds itself not in reason.” It 
springs from the silent, unknown depths of the soul. 

Depending upon these silent voices for guidance, 
Maeterlinck starts on his search for truth, and the rapidity 
of his ever-shifting position is no less interesting than his 
mystical theory of the origin of wisdom. All of his earlier 
dramas are wrapped in a fatalistic gloom. Destiny 
seems ‘‘some monstrous, external, irresistible force, 
which compels and enslaves human beings from the out- 
side.’’ Inthe second period of his development he passed 
. from the conception of destiny as something external to 
something personal. ‘‘Destiny is character.’”” Human 
personality alone has power over outward forces and 
determines destiny. What is character? It is ‘‘the 
total weight and range of all the force within us. Some 
of these are the products of heredity, others environment, 
and, above all else, the subconscious self, moving us to un- 
conscious action.’’ In his last volume of essays he makes 
still another change, becoming an advocate of Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy, a believer in the Religion of Human- 
ity. Where he will stop in the evolution of his thought 
no man would dare predict. Having denied the value of 
history as a guide, and finding reason too hedged about 
to solve our questions, he plunges into the unknown future 
by the light of the subconscious self. 

Maeterlinck’s interpretation of life is too thin and airy 
to find wide acceptance in this beef-eating world. He 
declares that ‘“‘misery is the disease of mankind,’’ and he 
goes in search of the source of happiness, finding it in 
consciousness, ‘‘our refuge from the caprice of fate, our 
centte of happiness and strength,” consciousness including 
the vast mysterious self, as well as our conscious quali- 
ties anddefects. Unknowingly Maeterlinck has fallen into 
the}very pit he has tried to escape,—that of medizvalism. 
The happiness the old monk seeks in prayer and vigils, 
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the happiness of resignation, quietude, the negation of 
unrest, is the very happiness which Maeterlinck seeks 
in the secret cell of his soul. It is too other-worldly, too 
much divorced from the things in which we are compelled 
to dwell, to appeal to toiling mankind. 

What is the source of morality? Not religion, as it can 
no longer explain anything. Not common sense, as that 
is only another termfor agross egoism. Even good sense, 
while a little less material, a little less animal, cannot be 
the source of our ethical system. This source can be 
none other than the mystic reason, that unknown depth 
of the soul from which our true ideals spring. 

Isman immortal? Religion is silent, and reason 
declares that the hope of the survival of conscious per- 
sonality is an illusion. ‘‘There_can be no survival of 
our present consciousness. We cannot tell what our life 
was before birth, though we cannot doubt it existed. 
Neither need we doubt its immortality. But the form 
of the consciousness is beyond our knowledge or imagina- 
tion.’ Here he passes into Oriental mysticism and bids 
us wait patiently and watch the mystic consciousness for 
glimmers of light. 

There is nothing here to warm the heart or to satisfy 
the reason. A man to whom the great voice of history 
as an external expression of the life of mankind has no 
value, and to whom reason is only a ripple upon the deep, 
unfathomable sea of unconsciousness, cannot be depended 
upon as a teacher. Some one has said that all his teach- 
ing might be summarized in Emerson’s words, ‘‘We live 
in the lap of an immense intelligence, which makes us 
organs of its activity and receivers of its truth.” But 
here is just where Maeterlinck differs from Emerson. To 
the Belgian, we rest in the lap of an immense silence 
rather than an immense intelligence. Emerson was an 
idealist: Maeterlinck tries to be, but his idealism is chilled 
by his agnosticism. His silence becomes oppressive, like 
the silence in the house of the dead. 

It is the genius and the virtue of Maeterlinck which 
carried us through his books in spite of this fundamental 
defect. His sublime indifference to fame and wealth 
and his persistent insistence that the true life is found only 
in the inner life is wholesome teaching for our automobile 
age. His ethical insight sometimes lends eloquence to 
his lips, and he carries us to the Mount of Vision. None 
of his contemporaries have exceeded him in wealth of 
language or in beauty of expression. His style is enough 
to atone for his philosophical defects. But his combina- 
tion of mysticism and agnosticism, medizvalism and 
modernity, Orientalism and modern Western thought, 
can appeal only to those who have turned from reason 
and have despised history. Those who see signs in the 
historical evolution of the race and wait for words of 
healing to be spoken in the name of reason will not turn 
to Maeterlinck as a teacher. 

Jamaica Piaty, Mass. 


Perjury or What? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


One of our contemporaries asserts that the crying 
sin of our age is perjury, that society and the Church’ 
are honeycombed with it. It is easy to agree with 
this position in the light of recent events. We have 
been rudely shaken out of our confidence in the great 
business concerns of our country. We had believed in 
the essential integrity of American merchants and others 
engaged in the handling of capital. The methods of our 
millionaires in crushing opponents we considered a 
natural result of the elbowing which must accrue in the 
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struggle for existence. We certainly were not prepared 
for the shocking expositions of mismanagement and 
breach of trust in our great corporations. Had any 
one asserted the rottenness of our life insurance com- 
panies of the highest rank, his statements would have 
been scouted as absurd. Much less prepared were we 
to believe that in a single year could be toppled down 
the reputations of some dozens of our most honored and 
trusted officials, senators and even church magnates. 
No one could have foreseen that at least three United 
States senators would be under indictment for fraud 
at the same time, while others lost their reputations as 
completely as if condemned in court. 

But is perjury the crime of the age? Was truth-telling 
specifically characteristic of the times of the Georges, 
or truth-doing of the age of Philip II. or Charles V.? 
Open the pages of Motley, and see how the kings and 
nobles kept their plighted word. Or, not to go so far 
back, read the history of our colonial days and the 
earlier days of the republic. Was truth-telling char- 
acteristic of that Cabinet which Washington gathered 
together, and which methodically played traitor to him 
and his successor? Canwe read the private history 
of Hamilton with any more pleasure than we read that 
of Aaron Burr? and we are more than chagrined 
to find the senior major-general of the United States 
army in constant and traitorous communication with the 
Spanish court. It needs only a superficial reading of 
American history to show that ethically we are a better 
people and our public men more honorable, more faith- 
ful, and more truthful than a hundred years ago. 

It is true, however, that party lines and church lines 
were more rigidly drawn in those days. No. word was 
more bitter than ‘‘turncoat,’’ and in the church a per- 
vert was abhorred as thoroughly as a criminal. It 
proves nothing against our age to show that a Catholic 
can become a Protestant, or a Protestant a Catholic, 
contrary to an oath taken many years before. Our 
theories and beliefs are in a state of flux, and a change 
of opinion by no means implies falsehood or perjury. 
When our respected contemporary charges Princess 
Ena with perjury, because, being baptized in infancy 
into the Church of Scotland, she becomes a Catholic in 
order to marry the King of Spain, a matter of conscience 
is created out of an affair that may justly be regulated 
by convenience. A thoroughly honest spirit may serve 
God and man in one church about as well as in another. 
The case, if allowed, proves too much. It forbids even 
the union of churches. It makes an inflexible barrier 
out of church creed, possibly accepted in childhood or 
youth. It is not possible to make perjury out of a 
transfer of church membership. On the contrary we 
have come to a time when an educated conscience recog- 
nizes no moral obligation to stand by a creed that the 
intellect has disproved. 

We are prepared to go farther, and affirm the extreme 
sinfulness of apparently defending and sustaining doc- 
trines which we no longer believe. We know a young 
minister who hesitated to join a ministerial association 
on account of its theological platform. ‘‘But,’’ said one 
of the older members of the association, ‘‘none of us 
fully accepts this creed: we only do not meddle with it 
because it would disturb the churches. Each one of 
us has his own interpretation, and you can have the same. 
Practically the creed amounts to nothing.’”” The young 
minister was not satisfied. As he expressed it: ‘‘If 
ministers will perjure themselves, or appear under false 
pretences, can they teach the people to live higher and 
better than themselves? It looks to me like falsehood 
to assent to what both my intellect and conscience re- 
ject.” We believe that the great difficulty with the 
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churehes to-day is that they are stistaining creeds which 
they do not believe. Ministers and laity are in the same 
predicament. The honest course is either to dispense 
with the creeds or desert them. At any rate, what we 
must have in the Christian Church is absolute honesty. 
Until this can be secured, we cannot teach a religion 
that will prevent the decadence of mercantile morals. 
If the Church is perjured, it has no footing for demand- 
ing reform of insurance officials and trust magnates. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


Holyoake, the Reformer. 


BY N. O. NELSON. 


The death of George Jacob Holyoake, on January 22, 
closed a public career of extraordinary length and in- 
fluence. Just seventy years ago, before he was twenty, 
he began the réle of reformer. He chose to call himself 
an agitator. Like Mazzini and many another, Holyoake 
started as a revolutionist and ended as an evolutionist. 
At the outset of his strenuous career, his defiance of 
Church authority landed him in prison under a six 
months’ sentence for blasphemy ; but long before his death 
he numbered among his closest friends preachers and 
Churchmen on both sides the Atlantic. Age and time 
had mellowed his methods, though his views remained 
unchanged. Religion and politics had changed, not he. 
Reforms had come his way. He belonged with the Chart- 
ists of the early forties, whose demand for a New English 
charter was denounced as revolutionary; but all of the so- 
called Seven Points have long since been secured. 

He fought for free speech and a free press, and they 
have long been free. He was an abettor of the revolu- 
tionists who sought to rid France of the Little Napoleon 
usurper: France is a republic. The twenty-eight Roch- 
dale co-operators, for which he was spokesman in the 
forties, grew into millions. 

It has been given to few men to see in their lifetime so 
much of their effort come to so complete fruition. He 
began his active career with the Victorian Age, and he 
outlived it by several years. Not many Americans can 
recall the England of Victoria’s youthful coronation. The 
Conspiracy Acts which prohibited labor unions had been 
repealed, the first reform bill had been passed, a beginning 
had been made of the Factory Acts. But the national 
debt, incurred in the Napoleonic wars, pressed heavily 
on the nation; the corn laws enriched the land-owners, 
but made bread dear; manufacturers grew rich on the 
starvation wages of labor; the working class was steeped 
in poverty and misery. Reform had barely begun, and 
its practical application was strenuously resisted by the 
classes in power,—the ecclesiastics, the landlords, the 
capitalists. 

Freedom was the demand of the hour: it was in the air, 
but not a reality. Cobden and Bright led the fight for 
free trade and won it. ‘The Chartists’ chief demand was 
free suffrage for every citizen. The workmen demanded 
freedom of contract. In these movements Holyoake 
took an energetic part on the platform and in print. He 
was an agitator for freedom. Freedom and justice were 
the slogan of his whole strenuous life. 

He early fell under the magnetic spell of Robert Owen, 
who had given up manufacturing to become the organizer 
of self-governing industrial associations of workmen. He 
called his plan co-operation, and the theory, socialism. 
Many stores, a few factories, and some communities had 
been started, in which the capital was supplied by the 
members and sympathizers. Each member had an equal 
voice, and goods were sold at cost. Owen aimed to unite 
in voluntary associations for farming, manufacture, and 
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trade all the people, and thus supplant the capitalist 
system which made a few men rich and the multitude 
poor. Owen aimed too high for the times. Without 
profit to accumulate capital or bonus to labor or trade, he 
could not attract the best work-people, nor could he hold 
his own with the inferior quality of men which this plan 
attracted. The associations declined and died. 

Owen threw himself into general social propaganda. 
The seed had been sown, the co-operative idea had been 
stated and illustrated, the times were seething with 
spiritual and political radicalism. 

In 1844 a few workingmen, Chartists, Christian Social- 
ists, and Owenites, at Rochdale, a cotton manufacturing 
town near Manchester, had with enthusiasm and patience 
gotten together twenty-eight members and $140 capital 
and formed the Rochdale Equitable Society, for trade 
and self-employment. They planned to do business in 
the usual way, except that the profit should be divided 
on purchases and labor instead of on capital, and each 
member should have an equal vote. 

Into this new movement Holyoake came as speaker and 
propagandist, and he remained with it as promoter, 
adviser, and historian until his death,—more than sixty 
years. He often said that he thought more of co-opera- 
tion than anything he had been connected with. The 
twenty-eight members grew into over two millions in 
Great Britain and other millions throughout the world. 
The trade in Great Britain rose to nearly five hundred 
millions in 1904-05, the net profits to over forty-five 
millions, the manufactures to over fifty millions. 

This Rochdale system is everywhere accepted as a 
perfect business plan, based on equity and individuality. 
Amateurist deviation from it is the cause of its scant 
success in America. For sixty years Holyoake worked 
for this recognition of labor, this self-managing business 
of the people, this freedom and justice and independence. 
He died with full confidence that it would go on and on 
until all men should be associated in industrial relations 
on equal terms. 

In the early days of the co-operative movement Hol- 
yoake found himself in strange company. One of the off- 
shoots of the spiritual fervor of the time was what came 
to be known as Christian Socialism: it might appropri- 
ately have been named Applied Christianity. While the 
Tractarians, like Newman and Pusey, emphasized dogma 
and ritual, the Christian Socialists insisted upon the 
Golden Rule in practice, brotherhood service in the social 
and industrial relations. 

At their head was Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, a 
preacher and writer of mark; Canon Charles Kingsley, 
of later fame; Thomas Hughes, a barrister and author 
(‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’ etc.); Edward Van Sittart 
Neale, barrister and subsequently general secretary of the 
Co-operative Union until his death about 1890; and John 
Malcolm Ludlow, also barrister and for several decades 
registrar of the Friendly Societies. All of these were 
Churchmen and socialists: Holyoake was neither Christian 
nor socialist. He simply wanted men to associate for 
self-help to better their material condition, without any 
aid or interference by government or capitalist. His 
imagination was active, but its range was limited to this 
world and to the affairs of human beings. But to all of 
them co-operation was a holy cause; it stood above all 
other reforms; they worked together for it, oblivious of 
their utter difference in religious beliefs. Maurice died 
early, Kingsley drifted into literature, Hughes served in 
Parliament and on the bench, Neale became the leader of 
the propaganda, Ludlow served the cause as registrar and 
in securing legislation, while Holyoake was its historian 
and pre-eminently its missionary and agitator. 

Holyoake was aggressive, persistent, and persuasive. 
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Without strong voice, he was a drawing speaker. Jour- 
nalist by instinct and practice, he presented with apt- 
ness the points that would reach the understanding and 
awaken the sympathies of his audience. In papers that 
he published, and in periodicals, weeklies, dailies, and 
books, his ideas and lucid arguments and illustrations 
flowed in a ceaseless stream. Co-operation early became 
his chief interest, but not the only one. Freedom, free 
speech, free press, free vote, equality of the sexes, free 
trade,—for all of these his prolific brain wrought cease- 
lessly. 

From a devout mother of a dissenting church, he learned 
formal religion. Happening into a Unitarian Sunday- 
school, he came under the influence of a liberal preacher. 
Rationalism was certainly natural to his temperament, 
and it needed only opportunity. to set his critical mind 
in motion. Going to hear, as he supposed, a liberal 
preacher lecture, he heard Robert Owen instead. Owen 
was a radical in religion as well as in politics and business. 
Holyoake became a disciple, and took to the platform. 
Certain strained extracts from one of his speeches were 
taken up by an orthodox rector. Holyoake was arrested 
and tried on a charge of blasphemy. He defended him- 
self in a speech lasting nine hours, but was convicted and 
sent to prison. From that time he was an implacable 
antagonist of ecclesiasticism, and for perhaps the half of 
his active career he was best known to the world as an 
enemy to religion and an atheist. He was the English 
Ingersoll. Strange mutation that he should in later life 
be the close friend of Churchmen, like Gladstone, Greening, 
Westcott, Martineau, Hale, and Lorimer! He found a 

‘‘tax on knowledge” in the form of a heavy tax on print- 
ing paper. Not only was this unjust, but it put a bar 
between the writer and the people, and, still worse, be- 
tween the agitator and the ignorant dupes of politicians, 
priests, and demagogues. He started a paper of his own, 
printed it on unstamped paper, was arrested, convicted, 
fined, and imprisoned. While incarcerated, his brother 
continued the publishing. The family were in straits 
for bread. Upon his release he continued publishing, 
evading the officers as long as possible and again going to 
jail. This process was continued for many years under 
the most pressing hardships, the final upshot being the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. 

Holyoake was little given to discussing abstract prob- 
lems. Freedom, self-help, association, education,—these 
he could see and know; he could urge them as present and 
potent forces that any one could understand, that every 
one had an interest in. Vested rights in property never 
seemed a wrong to be resisted by force or righted by law, 
as did the theological and the governmental prerogatives. 
I remember no word of his against private property in 
land or capital. Incidentally he defended them as in 
opposing single handed the congress resolutions demand- 
ing nationalization of land and railroads. 

He was fully content that the present people should 
create their own capital by the use of the existing ma- 
chinery and political and social system. For equality and 
fraternity in this co-operative ‘‘state within a state’’ he 
was a strenuous missionary. Like a knight of the Round 
Table, he opposed the money-making spirit, the dividend 
hunters, the concentration of power. In late years he 
had many a bout with the Great English Wholesale, be- 
cause it paid no dividend to labor, gave no direct represen- 
tation to employees, invaded the Irish creamery and the 
labor copartnership manufacturing field. 

No doubt he feared also the growth of managers’ 
power and salaries. That within his lifetime good men 
were controlled by co-operative motives and stuck to their 
posts at modest salaries in spite of tempting offers, did 
certainly not allay all his anxieties. He continually 
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preached the ideals: profit and dividend were incidental. 
Equal opportunity, practical brotherhood as expressed 
in mutual self-employment, and full recognition of labor 
were the substance of the movement that must be ever 
in the front. That no system could be invented which 
astute men might not pervert to personal advantage 
he well knew. There is a close analogy between the 
monopoly of land and monopoly of ability. Great cor- 
porations pay enormous salaries because ability is scarce, 
just as they pay high prices or rents for exceptionally 
good sites. ‘There is an abundance of land that is good 
in its way at nominal cost, and likewise mediocre ability 
is abundant and cheap. Free trade in ability yields 
some men fifty thousand a year for the same reason that 
some men make money in competitive trade where others 
lose. Equal legal rights will not insure equal social 
opportunity. An individual is as truly a social product 
as land; his value depends on the social demand. There 
must be a moral recognition of the claim society has upon 
superior ability. If, therefore, in co-operation, the 
managers were to be paid all that the market would offer, 
there would be a duplication of the competitive scramble 
or a constant drain on the developed ability. 

Holyoake and his class, therefore, emphasized the ideal 
and equitable side of trade,—a higher purpose in life 
than merely selling one’s self to the highest bidder. This 
view has so far prevailed. Men of marked ability have 
stuck to their posts at extremely moderate salaries, 
when they could have secured several times more in 
private trade. Mr. Mitchell, for twenty years manager 
of the wholesale, was understood to have been offered 
fifteen thousand or more a year, but continued at fifteen 
hundred or less in his position of honor, responsibility, 

- and service. To desert such a post and for higher pay go 
over to the enemy’s camp would now be regarded as 
treasonable, as if generals in a war were to resign in order 
to go into money-making. 

That eternal vigilance is the price of liberty Holyoake 
knew by experience as well as tradition. He was ex- 
ceedingly vigilant in defending against whatever he 
regarded inroads upon the co-operative ideals. Yet I 
think he felt assured, as the years went on, that the peo- 
ple could be trusted and leaders could be trusted. 
Rarely does a business manager betray his principle or a 
politician his party: not more will a co-operative leader 
desert his constituents or demand the market price of his 
ability. I haven’t in mind any co-operator of note, 
whether as advocate or business manager, who has quit 
it for profit or self-interest. In this respect they differ 
from socialists and single taxers, who habitually avow 
their intention to make all the money they can, so long as 
the present system permits. Co-operators do now what 
they advocate for the future. In this respect the systems 
themselves differ; for political changes must await the 
conversion of a majority, while voluntary associations 
may act by any number at any time and grow to such ex- 
tent as results recommend them. 

The import of this fundamental distinction and its 
influence on the men engaged in it was the keynote to 
Holyoake’s insistence on keeping co-operation apart from 
all political alliances, or invoking or accepting aid from 
any outside source whatever. He had the lesson of 
Owen's failures and the workshops started by Maurice and 
Neale and the state-aided factories in Paris. The people 
must do and learn for themselves. 

It was this also which made labor copartnership so 

_ dear to his heart, even though the success was not great 
_ and the dividends to labor small. Fearlessness, intrepid- 
ity, and directness were marked characteristics of the 

_ man; but along with these yeoman traits went gentleness 

and consideration. With all his positiveness, he rarely, 
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if ever, questioned the motives of an opponent. He 
would support his view with forceful argument, but de- 
feat left no sting or rancor. Age and circumstance 
modified his tactics, but not his determination. 

To the world at large, Holyoake was best known as 
author and journalist. He had a readiness of expression 
and fascinating style that made all he wrote as winning 
as his logic was convincing. His pen was prolific in news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and letters. No one can esti- 
mate how much the spread of co-operation is due to the 
histories he long ago wrote of the Rochdale pioneers, 
followed later by a two-volume history of the co-operative 
movement and a jubilee history of the Leeds Industrial. 
At his death he had just finished rewriting and bringing 
up to date the large history. ‘‘Public Speaking and De- 
bate”’ he wrote about forty years ago and rewrote it a 
dozen years since. ‘This book is not confined to rhetoric 
or rules or advice: it bristles with personal reminiscences 
and anecdote. It is easily the best and most popular 
work on that difficult subject. Ten years ago he published 
in two quarto volumes ‘‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 
Life.’ Like Blaine’s ‘‘Thirty Years in Congress” and 
Benton’s ‘‘Thirty Years in the Senate”’ this work amounts 
to a history of the chief public movements, reforms, and 
men of the period included, with this difference, however, 
that Benton and Blaine were among the powers, were 
themselves pre-eminent in the dominant party, while 
Holyoake was in all the early times outside-the pale, 
was in helpless minority, a professional agitator, often 
an outlaw. 

Two things brought him the respect and confidence of 
prominent men,—the success of the reforms for which he 
had braved hardship, obloquy, and prosecution, and the 
manifest purity of his motives and his life. Lastly came 
in his eighty-ninth year two large volumes of ‘‘Bygones 
Worth Remembering.’’ The contents are true to the 
title: The Bygones are an epitome of the men and 
measures since 1836 with which he had personal contact 
or immediate knowledge. ‘hese notes, reminiscences, 
and criticisms will be used by historians and biographers 
as first-hand records. As parliamentary reporter, journal- 
ist, man of letters, and unofficial statesman, he came in 
contact with the great ones, while his hand in the people’s 
reforms put him hand in glove with the agitators of blouse 
and overalls. Strange to say, there was warm friendship 
between Gladstone, the Churchman, the imperial states- 
man, the classical scholar, and Holyoake, who was none 
of these. He befriended Garibaldi and Mazzini, the 
Italian rebels and outlaws; and doubtless Stepniak 
Kropotkin and other exiles found in him a ready sympathy, 
though he did not share their political principles. In the 
American Civil War he took active part against the slave 
power. Gladstone and the government halted, leaned 
for a while with the seceders, and then recanted; but 
Holyoake took a bold stand from the start. 

He came twice to America, once as a commissioner to 
investigate conditions and locations in the United States 
and Canada for English emigrants. He lectured in New 
York and Boston and travelled as far west as New Mexico. 
Contrary to the views expressed by Ruskin and Carlyle 
and many other insular Britons, Holyoake had high 
admiration for the United States and its people. He 
wrote that the plan of government, the unlimited franchise 
and the unrestricted freedom of individual initiative were 
all that could be asked. It only needed that people 
should associate and make use of the freedom and the 
natural resources that were theirs. 

He had many friends and several correspondents in this 
country. He}was an industrious and indulgent writer 
of fletters, by dictation, but never type-written. His 
letters, like his articles, were always genial, newsy, bright, 
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and personal. He never indulged in grievances or evil 
forebodings. There was no conceit or vanity in the in- 
cidents about himself and the compliments that he rates, 
but only a childlike candor. He loved mankind with his 
whole heart, and he was glad of any expression of affection 
or esteem toward himself. 

Holyoake never took office, either public or private. 
This, I think, must have been by premeditated determina- 
tion, that he might not be hampered or constrained. He 
wanted to be a free lance on the floor and in the field. 
One who knew him well has called him the last of the 
Heroic Age of Reform. ‘Taking it all in all, this is a fair 
statement; for, though Ludlow outlives him, his reform 
work was confined to co-operation. Holyoake fought 
for freedom wherever tyranny or injustice appeared. 
Nobly and grandly he lived, enduring monuments he has 
left behind. His affection, his kindness, his disinterested- 
ness, are the fragrant flowers that garland his memory. 

St. Louris, Mo. 


For the Christian Register. 


Angel Souls I Have Known. 


BY GEORGE B. GOW. 


Some say no angels circle round the throne 
Of God, the Whole, in whom each finite one 
Is but a part, as if he were a son. 
Strange thought! Souls numberless before him prone, 
Not cowardly as slaves some fault to atone, 
But lovingly as plants turn to the sun, 
And none on messages divine to run? 
A God unknown, through ages past alone? 
Nay! angels countless through eternity 
Have done his perfect will in heaven and earth, 
Strong willed each finite soul, yet God-like still; 
Of such, earth born, a goodly company, 
Earth born, and yet, by grace, of heavenly birth, 
I’ve known a saintly few by God’s good will. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Gambling Spirit. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


As the partridge that sitteth on eggs which she hath not laid, so is 
he that getteth riches, and not byright; in the midst of his days 
they shall leave him, and at his end he shall be a fool—JEREMIAH 
Xvii. 11. 


The recrudescence of socialfgambling in the past decade 
is one of the grave evils which have apparently come 
hand in hand with the enormous increase of material 
possessions in this country. Men and women belonging 
to social groups in which gambling was, a generation ago, 
considered the mark of the dissolute spendthrift, to-day 
sit down quite unconcernedly to play cards for stakes 
which they themselves would once have regarded as 
disastrously high. The gambling spirit has, doubtless, 
to a considerable degree been aroused by the rapidity 
with which great fortunes have been accumulated in 
recent years. It is the result of the ‘‘get-rich-quick” 
fever. Many men and women have got riches, ‘‘and not 
by right,’ who do not know how to spend either their 
money or the unfamiliar leisure which hangs heavy on 
their hands. They turn to gambling because their heads 
and hearts are vacant, and they crave the excitement to 
dissipate their idle weariness as the morphine fiend craves 
his drug. Other men and women lack the moral stamina 
to refuse the lead of the fast rich, and have succumbed to 
the alluring fascination which playing for stakes un- 
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doubtedly holds for those who yield to the passion. Yet 
others, a smaller and more unscrupulous group, see in 
the gaming an attractively easy way to get riches for 
themselves without labor. For gambling in its essence 
is the endeavor to get something without giving an equiva- 
lent in return. Its relationship to stealing has not in- 
frequently been pointed out to be precisely the same as 
that of duelling to murder. The essential features com- 
mon to both stealing and gambling is the transfer of 
property to which the recipient has no honorable title. 
“The only ethical basis of property is productive labor, 
free exchange, or voluntary gift. The gambler’s title 
does not rest on any of these: it is a dishonest and dis- 
honorable title.’’ For ‘‘gambling is the determination 
of the ownership of property by_an appeal to chance.” 
Because two persons agree thus to determine the owner- 
ship of a given piece of property or sum of money, the 
title does not become an honorable one, nor the transaction 
other than demoralizing. 

Now, while the principle involved is the same in all 
forms of gambling, it is tolerably obvious that some forms 
are much more vicious than others. The traditional six- 
penny whist of English bishops is comparatively harmless 
though hardly defensible, whereas the hundred days of 
horse-racing which this community sees every winter is an 
unmitigated evil in its corruption of the moral tone of the 
community. Even the deliberate robberies of greedy 
gullibles by means of loaded dice or counterfeit lottery 
tickets are little, if any, worse in their effect on the com- 
munity. The strict moralist must recognize that there 
are varying degrees of demoralization and dishonesty in 
the different methods of gambling, though all methods 
rest on the same unsound ethical basis. Among those 
whose consciences are still a little uneasy on the subject 
it is a common excuse that their playing is done at home; 
that the stakes are merely added to increase the zest, 
and are no larger than the players can afford to lose; 
that indeed the players are so closely matched that in the 
long run matters are pretty well evened up. Where all 
these conditions really do exist it is obvious that gambling 
is being done under the least demoralizing conditions. 
Even so the unsound habit of regarding it as an honorable 
and desirable thing to get something for nothing is being 
steadily ingrained into the character. Onlookers, es- 
pecially young men, can hardly be expected to weigh the 
desirability of the restrictions upon the game, and are 
pretty certain to find in the example of their parents and 
elder relatives, playing at home for small stakes, a suf- 
ficient excuse for playing away from home for large sums. 
Furthermore, as any woman knows who plays for money 
the game fashionable at present, it is practically impossible 
thus to limit the place and amount. One who is known 
to play at home cannot avoid invitations to play away 
from home, nor can she then stipulate the size of the stake. 
Now a simple game of cards is a perfectly legitimate 
relaxation in the evening for men and women who have 
done their day’s work. But, when betting is introduced, 
the game is less and less played for its own sake—the only 
valid reason for its being played at all—and more and 
more simply as the vehicle for an artificial excitement. 
The fascination of the game seems almost inevitably to 
lead to excessive playing during the daylight hours, 
when intelligent and serviceable men and women are 
doing their work in the world. The expenditure of 
nervous energy during a prolonged game for high stakes 
may involve a serious drain upon the vitality, and usually 
leaves the player too tired and wrought up to enter into 
any intellectual interests. If long continued, such playing 
dulls the finer tastes as certainly as drugs dull the keen 
perception of the senses, and in the end threatens moral 
and mental bankruptcy. ‘The nobler instincts of courtesy 
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are steadily impaired by the necessity of taking advantage 
of another’s weak points to drive him to the wall, while 
losing tends to breed envy, suspicion, and hate. 

Indeed, it is when combined with hospitality that one 
of the most degrading features of private gambling makes 
its appearance. Hospitality has been a virtue in every 
age. Even the barbarian’s guest is sacred, and, though 
he be an enemy, must be given of one’s best and sent upon 
his way unharmed in person or property. It has been 
reserved for the ‘‘best society” of civilized communities 
to establish a code of honor whereby ladies and gentlemen 
can invite friends to their homes and their tables with the 
deliberate and announced intention of despoiling them if 
possible, and where guests can leave the house in which 
they have been entertained, taking with them the property 
of their hosts and hostesses. The practice of carrying 
away the silver spoons in one’s pocket is but a shade more 
disintegrative to the sentiments of honor. And what 
shall we say of ladies taking money from gentlemen to 
whom they are bound by no tie of blood or marriage? 
Of gentlemen accepting the pocket money of ladies? 
Of a hostess who invites an inexperienced girl or a young 
man just starting out in the world, under the protection 
of her roof, who there induces them to play while they are 
her guests, and who permits them to leave her house 
poorer than they entered it, perhaps having lost money 
which they could very ill afford? Men and women who 
permit themselves to indulge in such debasing practices 
have greatly dulled the keen edge of their sense of honor, 
and are in danger of sinking, if they have not already sunk, 
into the circle of the vicious rich. Some of the men and 
women of this type become professional gamblers. Every 
large city has persons who figure in its upper social life 
who play the fashionable game of chance so well that they 
can live upon their winnings without other profession 
or business occupation. ‘These persons, whatever their 
social standing, no matter what letters of introduction 
they may bring, are nothing more nor less than professional 
gamblers. And others who habitually eke out slender 
allowances or incomes by the same methods are at best 
semi-professionals. Both cultivate in our social system a 
mercenary spirit, an unscrupulous attitude toward money- 
getting, a declining standard of personal integrity and 
honor which threaten serious moral danger. 

The private gambling thus described is largely confined 
to the so-called ‘‘better classes,’ the classes who ought to 
set the high moral tone of the community. Public gam- 
bling is more demoralizing only in that it offers opportu- 
nities to larger numbers of people, most of whom can 
less well afford the losses which come to them. But 
public gambling is easily suppressed where the police are 
vigilant. The city where ‘‘bucket-shops,” policy-shops, 
pool-rooms, and lotteries are easily accessible is the city 
where the moral forces are too slothful or too cowardly 
to enforce police action. It is not to the point now to 
inform you as to the number of such lures to destruction 
at present running in this community, nor to discuss the 
efficiency of the present police administration, when any 
citizen can easily form his own estimates on these points. 
Let us to-day look squarely at the demoralization which 
inevitably results in a community infected by public 
gambling. It matters little what form that gambling 
takes. It may be legal or illegal. In whatever way the 
opportunity is presented, if it is accepted by large num- 
bers of people, it inevitably brings degradation. It is 
not necessary to remind the citizens of New Orleans of 
the wide-spread and deep-rooted evil wrought by a great 
gambling organization formerly legalized by the State. 
To-day this city is harboring a similarly demoralizing in- 
fluence in the horse-racing which goes on each winter. 
It is present indeed only for a third of the year, and 
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doubtless its effects are less wide-spread than the lottery 
was. Inso far it isa lesser evil. But no observer of the 
city’s life can doubt that the injury it does each year to 
the moral tone of scores of thousands of men and women 
is a very serious one. It is not that there is any harm in 
seeing which one of several horses can run the fastest. 
There is a certain fascination in any genuine contest of 
speed. Racing may have originated in pure love of sport. 
Some of those who maintain it may do so from genuine 
admiration of a fine horse, or from a mistaken belief that 
it is advantageous for the city. But, as a matter of fact, 
horse-racing as it is conducted here is chiefly a great 
gambling machine, utilized for the benefit of book- 
makers and hangers-on of all description. The argument 
that racing is maintained to improve the breed of horses 
is too preposterous for discussion. Experience has shown 
that, where public betting on races is suppressed, the 
interest in pure sport or in the improvement of the breed 
of horses is quite insufficient to maintain the racing. 
The work of Gov. Folk of Missouri and of Mayor Johnson 
of Cleveland offers recent examples of the collapse of 
racing as soon as the law against betting is enforced. 
The statement that races are fairly run may or may not 
be true. If it is true, the racing here differs from the 
racing in many other places. In any event, the odds are 
so arranged that the betting public will lose in the long 
run as sure as fate. A minimum amount of intelligence, 
even without experience to back it, would perceive that 
this must be so. Scores of horses are brought here, and 
hundreds of men, for the racing season. In most cases 
they have no other souree of income than the money 
which comes directly or indirectly from betting. Ob- 
viously they must take their support while here, and 
enough more to make their coming worth while, out of the 
bets which the confiding public puts up. It is said they 
spend money in the city. Yes, but it is money which they 
have gathered in the city, of which they also carry away 
much. Even if this economic argument were sound, as it 
is not, the great moral argument against racing remains 
unanswerable. ‘The racing brings into town hundreds of 
undesirable characters, from the free-handed, high-living, 
likable gambler of the better sort, down to scalawags, 
crooks, and thieves of the lowest type. Whatever good 
qualities we may grant to individual gamblers, as a class 
they certainly do not benefit the community by their 
presence, while many of them do much to swell the tide 
of vicious living. The demoralization of such public 
gambling runs through all classes of the community. 
To the races are drawn not only the book-makers and 
touts and sharpers, who live by encouraging the betting, 
but also the genuine lover of horses; the flashy sporting 
gentry to whom the excitement is life; the youths, and 
perhaps maidens, just starting on the downward path, 
laying their first wagers with timid anxiety; the casual 
visitor, and the impoverished wretch who has lost all, 
but still haunts the track in the delusion that his ‘‘luck” 
will somehow turn. 

If the betting were confined to those who actually see 
the races, it would be bad enough, but, as it is, hundreds 
of men and women every day put up their bets who do 
not see a single race in the season. And most of them 
are clerks, shopgirls, parents, whose slender pay ought to 
go to the butcher, the baker, and the clothier. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that a large proportion of 
the youths who get into serious financial difficulties in 
this city begin by losing their wages or money intrusted 
to them in public gambling. Before their eyes is spread 
the dazzling chance of making a lot of money without 
work. How dull and stupid it seems to toil steadily on 
when one afternoon may bring in a month’s or a year’s 
gain! So the demoralization infects the character. 
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They cannot do good work because their minds wander 
from it, their hearts are not in it. ‘They are possessed 
by the idea that there is an easier and therefore better 
way of getting rich than by hard work and honorable 
dealing. Instead of the ideal of service, of mutual help- 
fulness, the gambler, of whatever degree, bases his life 
on the principle that another’s loss is his gain. His hand 
is against every man’s, to get the better of others if he 
can, to become richer by making others poorer. By 
making chance the vital element of his life he throws 
away one of the large gains of civilization. For the dis- 
tinction between savage and civilized man is in con- 
siderable degree the difference in the amount of risk in 
their lives. Our modern civilization aims by laws, cus- 
toms, and a multitude of protective devices, to reduce to 
a minimum the risk to life and property. The savage, 
having fewer protective devices, holds life and property 
by a precarious tenure, and often risks his all in games of 
chance. Like the savage, the modern gambler deliber- 
ately seeks chance—perhaps it is an outcropping of an- 
cestral tendencies. 

Closely connected with public gambling is the question 
of speculation in stocks, and in staples like grain and 
cotton. This problem is too involved and complicated 
to be dealt with at length, and it has always been found 
exceedingly difficult to draw an exact line between an 
honest investment and a gambling speculation; that is to 
say, between speculations in futures which are beneficial 
and those which are detrimental to the community welfare. 
Unquestionably there is an enormous amount of pure 
gambling in stocks and staples. Guessing in May at the 
price of corn or cotton the following October may be a 
part of legitimate business, but probably far more often 
it is pure gambling. The buying of stocks ‘‘on margins” 
is almost invariably simple betting on their rise and fall. 
On the other hand, an estimate of the future price of 
some industrial stock may involve a high degree of fore- 
sight and skill and a small degree of chance, and thus may 
be practically without any gambling element. Further- 
more, every successful business has a varying amount of 
inherent and perfectly legitimate risk. In general it may 
be said that, where a man is endeavoring to secure profits 
for which he offers no adequate return in some form, or 
where the profits depend primarily upon the risk run 
rather than upon the service rendered, the man’s dealings 
are dominated by the gambling spirit. Such a man not 
only suffers the gambler’s penalty in terms of character, 
but may do an incalculable injury to millions of genuine 
investors, business men, and consumers, since the welfare 
of the community demands that the course of prices 
should not be arbitrarily deranged by gamblers. Le- 
gitimate business is a fair exchange of commodities where- 
by all parties to the transaction receive benefit. How- 
ever much this principle may be obscured by details of 
practice, no business can be permanently successful when 
mutual benefits do not measurably flow from its main- 
tenance. Gambling is to the business world what piracy 
is to commerce It seeks gain through another’s loss, 
not as a reward for honorable service. It works indirect 
damage by wasting no inconsiderable amount of inventive- 
ness and energy which ought to go to the promotion of 
really valuable enterprises. ‘The terrible extent of the 
gambling spirit in the fields of finance is a matter of 
deepest import which calls for prompt, earnest considera- 
tion by the wisest and steadiest of business men. Unless 
the gamblers in high places are checked very sharply, the 
great mass of people, who have lost patience with such 
methods, are going to resort to very radical measures to 
stop them. 

Here, then, my friends, are the varied social and business 
aspects of this great evil which has so seriously infected 
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the social system. There is no sudden cure forit. Indeed 
there is no cure at all save the development of the moral 
sense of the community. It is a problem which touches 
each one of us; for the city and the State wherein the 
gambling spirit is prevalent are less safe, less prosperous, 
less promising than they might be were it not tolerated. 
Simply as a matter of self-protection it is of prime im- 
portance that this community should arouse itself to 
the presence of this grave moral issue. If twoscore of 
men and women who are recognized leaders in this city 
would resolutely set their faces against gambling, the 
amount of playing in private houses could be greatly re- 
duced in six months, so largely is it a mere matter of 
fashion. If these same twoscore men and women would 
lead the fight against public gambling, they could bring 
it to pass that no respectable person could be associated 
with the horse-racing here, or could patronize any other 
form of public gambling without losing caste. The 
gamblers, adventurers, and crooks who now spend the 
winter months here would flock elsewhere; money that 
is now wasted in gambling would go for legitimate ex- 
penditure; employers would get more efficient service 
and employees would escape many a temptation. The 
police could be held to their duty in suppressing practically 
all public gambling establishments. Does this sound like 
an ideal programme? So it is, but it is an ideal which 
this city could largely attain in a half-dozen years if it so 
chose. The problem is simply one of making effective 
a high moral standard on this question. Each one of us 
ought to share in doing this. Of the moral issue involved 
there can be no doubt. On which side will you stand? 
For the unchecked pursuit of the elusive pot of gold? 
for the riches not gotten by right? for the continued de- 
moralization of our young people? for the welcoming to 
our city of those who live upon money won by fraud and 
dishonor from'the foolish and the greedy? Or will youstand 
with the men and women who would protect the dupes 
from their own folly? who would free the city from dis- 
order and shame? who would lift up the ideals of the 
community to nobler standards of service, of brotherhood, 
of honorable independence of character? The choice is 
before the people of this city. There can be little hesita- 
tion on the part of those who love righteousness and honor, 
of those who really desire the fulfilment of their prayer, 
when they ask that God’s kingdom may come here upon 
earth. 


Spiritual Life, 


The universe is but one great city, full of beloved ones, 
divine and human, by nature endeared to each other — 
Epictetus. 

J 


There is such a deep, fresh, manly piety in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, such love for man under all circumstances, 
poor, oppressed, despised, and sinful, as we find nowhere 
else in the whole compass of antiquity.—Theodore Parker. 


a 


Touch ‘my heart, O God, with thoughts of thy love. 
Hold me up this day above the mists of passion, of selfish- 
ness, of earthliness. Give strength to my higher, my 
better self, against my lower nature——/. D. 


ed 


But this is the Lord’s manner: if there be but one grain 
of corn in many heaps of chaff, he will never leave win- 
nowing rather than lose it. Send he will, messenger after 
messenger, until he hath gathered it into his barn,— 
Thomas Hooker, 
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The burden of the sublimest of the hymns of the ages 
is this great solemn assurance, that however great the 
need, however sad the sorrow, however shameful the fear, 
above the need and within the sorrow and around the fear 
is the strong sense of the Everlasting Love-—George Gordon. 


wt 


In brief, acquit thee bravely; play the man; 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go; 
Defer not the least virtue; life’s poor span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. 
If thou-do ill, the joy fades, not the pains; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
—George Herbert. 
J 


PRAYER. 


We give thee blessing and thanksgiving that all along 
the line of human ages thou hast had martyrs and con- 
fessors, saints and teachers, who have stood as the light 
and ensamples of mankind. We thank thee that we have 
entered into their heritage; that we have received the wis. 
dom, the truth, and the grace of those who have gone be- 
fore us. And we pray that in our minds and hearts the 
Dayspring from on high may arise continually, leading us 
into a nobler and more, beautiful and a sweeter life— 
Horatio Stebbins. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD* EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
_ And let the young sens pouee | : 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been, must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
—William Wordsworth. 


The Catechism of the” Four Gospels. 


Is this, perhaps, a good time to ask our so-called 
orthodox friends if they cannot hit on a better name for 
their specially sectarian movements than the word 
“evangelical?” Since the days, everywhere forgotten, 
when Dr. Morse and other Calvinists in the neighborhood 
of Boston undertook to put the liberal section of the 
Congregational Church out of the Christian fellowship, 
the word ‘‘evangelical” has been claimed ‘now by this 
side, now by the other in this neighborhood. But on the 
Western side of the North River, and even in the city of 
New York, no account is taken of our New England re- 
finements, and our definitions do not get into their dic- 
tionaries. This I have occasion to see and a right to say 
after a winter spent in Washington; for the country at 
large is really as ignorant of the theological conditions of 
New England as the people in New England, by and large, 
are ignorant of the rest of the country, and that is saying 
_ agreatdeal. ‘ 

_ My question™to-day is this, What is the use of giving 
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the word ‘‘evangelical’’ to a compact system of doctrine 
which acknowledges that it is not based on the Four 
Gospels, but rather prides itself on being founded on the 
Epistles of Saint Paul and on the creeds of the first four 
centuries? Evangelical means, founded upon the Gos- 
pels. But the most evangelical of the evangelicals in his 
proof texts or in his arguments does not go back to the 
Gospels. What is more, he owns that he does not. 

Now in Boston or in the churches of whatever denomina- 
tion for one hundred miles around Boston, you do not 
hear any longer the special doctrines which are called 
evangelical on the western side of the North River. It 
makes no difference whether the church is what we call 
Orthodox or Baptist or Methodist or Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist or Episcopalian: none of the younger half of the 
congregations even know what the so-called Evangeli- 
cal doctrine of the Presbyterian Church is. I might go 
into any pulpit of any so-called orthodox church in Bos- 
ton and ask what was meant by total depravity, by the 
vicarious atonement, by the doctrine of election, by the 
perseverance of the saints, and only a small fraction of the 
assembly would know the meaning of those words. ‘The 
doctrine of total depravity, for instance, has not been 
preached in any church in Boston for the last twelve 
months in the sense in which it is taught in the West- 
minster catechism or in the Thirty-nine Articles. Nor in 
the various branches of the Presbyterian Church, west 
and south of the city of New York, is it proclaimed by the 
younger half of the clergy or congregations. The eager 
antiquarian who should go to the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, hoping to preserve some frag- 
ments of this or other Calvinistic doctrines for his 
museum, would be disappointed. And there is many 
a Presbyterian Church between the city of New York and 
San Diego in California which does not:suspect, any 
more than Dr. Crapsey suspects, that Jesus was ‘‘Very 
God of very Gods,’ that what men call the body 
will rise from the dead on the Resurrection Day, or that 
all men are born totally depraved. 

But the Crapsey Trial, perhaps, or occasional evan- 
gelistic preaching, so-called, by English ‘‘Evangelists,” 
seem to show an effort just now in the Presbyterian jour- 
nals to adopt the word ‘‘evangelistic”’ as synonymous with 
Calvinistic. It seems to me fair, then, for us to inquire 
whether this use of language does not confuse everybody ? 
We are quite sure that all the religious newspapers of 
New England would be glad to abandon its use in that 
sense. ‘There are a plenty of books called ‘‘The Religion 
of the Gospels,” ‘‘The Religion of Jesus,” or by some 
similar title. These are the true evangelistic books. 
But the schools at Bangor, Andover, Hartford, or New 
Haven would:all admit that what is called ‘‘evangelistic 
doctrine” in the Middle States is not founded on the Four 
Gospels. Indeed, the ignorance of the Four Gospels 
upon evangelistic doctrine is so great that Bishop Hunt- 
ington suggested—what is evidently true—that the 
apostles did not know that Jesus Christ was God while 
he was with them, that this was a subsequent revelation 
not made in the Four Gospels. One hardly extends this 
convenient doctrine if he says that the ‘‘four evangelists” 
had never heard of total depravity, the vicarious atone- 
ment, or the doctrine of election. 

It would be a great convenience if the so-called evangeli- 
cal sects would take the title of the ‘‘Ecclesiastical 
Bodies.” It is too much, perhaps, to ask, as the prose- 
cutor at Rochester asked, that we should confide in a 
religion of the creeds instead of a religion of the Four 
Gospels. 

Would not some one like to make a catechism for junior 
classes, to be called, and to be, ‘‘the Catechism of the 
Four Gospels”? Epwarp E. HALz, 
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Literature. 


MAID oF ATHENS. By Lafayette McLaws, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
However romantic this conception of Lord 
Byron may be, there is no doubt that it 
agrees with the notions of our grandmothers 
about this handsome, moody, more-sinned- 
against-than-sinning young hero, who made 
young hearts beat faster, and whose memory, 
in continental countries at least, has never 
lost its old fascination. Such a picture as 
that of Byron making love to the Greek girl 
under the very eyes of Turkish guardians 
has piquancy; and Thyrza herself, from first 
to last, has the personal charm and goodness 
which might naturally, one is free to imagine, 
have swayed the nobler nature of the poet. 
In any case, the story is worth reading. 


CALLED TO THE FIELD. By Lucy Meacham 
Thruston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Although this story of the Civil War 
does not claim to be more than fiction, vivi- 
fied by familiarity with the country and 
events narrated, it has an accent of reality 
which places it far above the usual novel of 
this period, Written in the first person, it 
succeeds, as few books have been able to 
succeed, in reproducing the spirit and the 
experiences of the woman of the South, who 
let her dearest go into the battle, and then 
met, at home, privations and anxieties of 
her own, unknown to the woman of the 
North, however much she may have sacri- 
ficed and suffered. The picture of Robert’s 
return from a Northern prison and the story 
of his escape is thrilling narrative, but not 
better than the slow growth of the care-free, 
mischievous bride into the poise and serenity 
of true womanhood. 


EPISTLES OF ST. PETER. By J. H. Jow- 
ett, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.25.—The Epistles of Peter con- 
tain some of the finest sentiments on rec- 
ord in the New Testament, mixed also with 
taany strange doctrines and suggestions. 
Taken as a human document illustrating 
the spirit of the disciples at a certain criti- 
cal time, it is full of interest and instruction; 
but, regarded as a revelation of the divine 
will and purpose, infallible and of practical 
application to human life in all respects, 
it becomes very difficult of interpretation, 
even more so than the Epistles of Peter’s 
beloved brother Paul, which he said were 
sometimes difficult to be understood. The 
style of comment in this volume is inter- 
esting, and the Epistles attributed to Peter 
lose rather than gain by the comments of 
their interpreter. 


THE SHADOW OF LiFe. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Gavan, the central figure of 
this book, is another Langham from Robert 
Elsmere, only more so. He is a study of the 
man that is legitimately produced when the 
thorough-going Occidental temperament is 
yielded to and subjugated by an Eastern 
philosophy of negation. Holding himself 
apart from life and refusing to suffer longer, 
Gavan achieves escape from the illusion of 
things; but even his philosophy could not 
prevent the deep impression of a warring in- 
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terlude. ‘This is a book that one reads with 
inward protest or with an unwilling, half- 
charmed appreciation of Gavan’s logic, ac- 
cording to his own state of mind. But Eppie, 
brave Eppie, “life’s wounded champion,” 
and honest, passionate Grainger, with his 
distaste and intolerance of Gavan’s coward- 
ice, they make the book actual and poignant. 


Miscellaneous. 


Jessie Juliet Knox, of San José, Cal., the 
author of Little Almond Blossoms, a collection 
of Chinese stories for children, with their 
scenes laid in Chinatown, San Francisco, 
barely escaped with her life from the recent 
earthquake. Writing to her publishers, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, from San José, 
Mrs. Knox says: “‘ Myself and family escaped 
by a perfect miracle, although our house 
was wrecked pretty badly. Before we had 
left our bedroom, the roof and chimney fell 
on the bed we had just occupied. So you see 
we escaped death by just a second. We are 
all very thankful to be alive. ‘The great 
Chinatown about which I have written in 
my book is all gone. We think now that 
San José will have a large Chinatown,. larger 
than ever before. There are now hundreds 
of ’Frisco Chinese in this place. No one has 
any money just now, and the banks may not 
open for a month. Every one is living out 
doors now, and we all have a perfect horror 
of houses.’ We hope to print one of Mrs. 
Knox’s stories in the ““Home Department” 
next week. 


The Magazines. 


The Pilgrim Magazine for May makes its 
appearance under new management, in new 
form and from a new home. It is intended 
to make this magazine, not alone for women, 
but for every member of the family, along 
practical, helpful, wholesome, and inspiring 
lines. It includes a comprehensive article 
on the evolution of the horseless vehicle, ar- 
ticles on the revivalists, Torrey and Alex- 
ander, by Edward Childs Carpenter, one on 
“Housekeeping in the Balkans,” by Felix 
J. Koch, and a delightful little sketch of a 
quaint corner of Holland, ‘‘Marken and 
Markeners,” by Alfred William Cutler, be- 
sides several short stories and numerous de- 
partments. 


Good Housekeeping sends out for May a 
lively and practical number. From Ellis 
Parker Butler’s richly humorous sketch, 
“Her Clothes as Seen by Him,” to President 
Myrick’s breezy outline of ‘““Our Great Con- 
structive Policy”’ of pure food advancement, 
every line is interesting and every line counts. 
Something entirely new and nation-wide in 
its scope is involved in “‘Our Constructive 
Policy.” ‘‘Which College for My Daugh- 
ter’ is a searching and fearless but just 
analysis of the strong and weak points of the 
various colleges for women. Louise Forss- 
lund, author of Dutchtown Stories, etce., writes 
entertainingly and suggestively of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Influence in House Decoration,” describing 
the achievements of notable women deco- 
rators. Gelett Burgess’ illustrated account 
of a unique dinner diversion known as ‘“‘The 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS. 


Sermons of the Winter - - 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. j 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Later Pharisees. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm, 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ie OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
‘cents for postage. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssks G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHaRLEs W. CAsson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S, BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoRKWOMAN, 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By EpwarpD EVERETT HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word “Christian.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Pudding Centre Fire Department”’ is highly 
amusing. A valuable department is devoted 
to ‘‘Vacation Plans,” there are original and 
charming designs for home-made lingerie 
waists, an illustrated article is devoted to the 
revival of darning, and the regtilar depart- 
ments are filled with good things. 


The May St. Nicholas is filled, as usual, 
with delightful stories for boys and for girls, 
while at the same time it contains many 
sketches and illustrations that are equally 
pleasing to older readers, especially the quaint 
humor of Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke’s 
plantation stories. Other short stories of 
the May number are ‘‘The Home Outing of 
Mrs. Herrick,” by Rhodes Campbell, ‘‘The 
Champion Lobster Company,” by Martin W. 
Foss, and ‘‘His Last Hunt,” by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, besides the serials, ‘“‘Pinkey Per- 
kins: Just a Boy,” ‘“‘The Crimson Sweater,” 
“The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
“From Sioux to Susan,” and S. E. Forman’s 
“Stories of Useful Inventions,” telling this 
time curious and interesting facts about 
that commonplace necessity, the stove. Of 
special note among the many illustrations of 
the May St. Nicholas are two pages of inter- 
esting pictures of the island empire of Japan 
reproduced from photographs, and some 
clever drawings showing the adventures of 
the five little pigs. Nature and Science 
treats of such timely topics as tree flowers 
of spring, the color of maples, May apple 
bushes, etc., and the rest of the departments 
are full of their usual good cheer. 


The popular interest in Luther Burbank, 
the California wonder worker, is so general 
and so deep that whatever he may have to 
say on ‘The Training of the Human Plant”’ 
will be read with uncommon attention. 
Such an article appears in the May Century, 
and Mr. Burbank’s suggestive ideas on the 
possibilities of human development will 
doubtless provoke discussion. In the main 
this is a garden number. ‘‘The Gardens of 
Cornish” —that Cornish where so many 
American artists and writers live and gar- 
den—are described by Frances Duncan, 
author of Mary’s Garden; ‘‘The Architectural 
Treatment of a Small Garden” is discussed; 
and George W. Cable, the Northampton au- 
thority and genial writer, tells all about 
“Where to Plant What,’’—a sketch to in- 
spire every reader to set about making things 
grow, Helen Evertson Smith describes ‘‘An 
Ancient Garden” (an old garden at Sharon, 
Conn., ‘“‘sketched in” in Revolutionary times), 
—a garden of delight she pictures it; Miss 
Betts furnishes a colored frontispiece of 
“Nelly Custis in the Mount Vernon Garden”; 
and there is an account, by Francis E. Leupp, 
Indian commissioner, of ‘The Old Garden 
at Mount Vernon.” Full advantage is taken 
of the opportunities for illustration offered 
by these articles, and a number worthy of 
May is the result. Other articles of interest 
are the second of William Sharp’s papers on 
Sicily, ‘The Garden of the Sun,”’ and Charles 
Francis Adams’s study of the race problem 
in America, under the title of ‘Reflex Light 
from Africa.’ There is plenty of fiction in 
the number, and ‘‘ Fenwick’s Career’’ brings 
the clew at last of the whereabouts of Fen- 
wick’s long-lost wife. 


The Christian Register 


NOTICE 


To Register Subscribers 
A COMBINATION OFFER 


as follows: 


The American Unitarian Association has published an illustrated 
history of American Unitarianism, tracing its origin and growth 
in true historical perspective, and outlining its present organiza- 
tion in the activities of the American Unitarian Association, the 
National Conference, the Sunday School Society, the National 
Alliance, and other denominational societies. No Unitarian who 
has any concern for the missionary, educational, and philanthropic 
efforts of his Church for religious freedom and social betterment 
can afford to be without this information-laden volume, Unztarian- 


_1sm in America, written by George Willis Cooke. Although the 


regular price is $2 wet, or $2.18 by mail, it can be afforded by the 
following arrangement, made with 


The Christian Register Association, which desires, through co- 
operation in this offer, to add new names to the Register subscrip- 
tion list. It goes without argument that the Christzan Register 
should come regularly each week to every Unitarian who prizes 
his own religious heritage and who has some interest in the de- 
nominational doings which seek to advance, for the generations to 
come, the spirit of religious freedom and Christian toleration. The 
subscription price is $3. 


Therefore, any present subscriber of the Christian Register 
who desires the above book, and who secures or sends in 
the name of some friend as a new subscriber for that 
friend’s good, accompanied by a remittance for $3, may 
himself receive the book at either office (or it will be sent 
postpaid for 18 cents additional), and his friend the Regzster 
for a year. Subscriptions must come through present 


subscribers. 


This offer is made without profit to either co- 
operating Association, for the missionary purpose 
of making the book more widely known and the 
paper more widely read. 


Its Acceptance can be directed to either 
the Christian Register Association at 272 
Congress Street, or to the American 
Unitarian Association at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


May. 


BY CAROL LEWERENZ. 


A haze of white and pink is seen 
A-down the orchard way, 

And, reaching growths of tend’rest green, 
Bid welcome to the May. 


Returning birdlife trills a lay 
No other season hears; 

While, flecked with white, the sky of May, 
A bluer hue appears. 


The air is pulsing with a free 
Glad sense of fuller day: 

Sweet, let our lives’ joined harmony 
Complete the song of May. 


For the Christan Register. 


The Blue Organdy Dress. 


BY M. H. W. CARTER. 


Ever since the vision of that delicate, 
dainty, much beflowered and beflounced or- 
gandy dress had flashed before Cynthia’s 
admiring eyes, she had been able to think 
of nothing else. 

It was now a week ago since she first saw 
it, on the Sunday when she went to church. 
That in itself was a greatevent, for Cynthia 
rarely went to church. The poor-farm, 
where she lived, was several miles out from 
town, and on Sunday mornings there were 
always many reasons why Cynthia could not 
attend church. Mr. Curtis, the keeper of 
the poor-farm, was tired, or Mrs. Curtis had 
too much to do, or the farm horses were lame, 
or it was too hot or too cold or too wet or 
too something. At all events, the times 
when Cynthia had found herself in the small 
white country church of H. were few and 
far between. 

How it happened that on this particular 
Sunday all conditions should be favorable 
was something with which Cynthia did not 
concern herself. It was enough for her that 
here she was on the back seat of the big farm 
wagon, snuggled in between lame Aunt Sally, 
who would take snuff, and old Mrs. Plummer, 
who was so deaf that she couldn’t hear a 
sound, clad in her new calico dress, with a 
clean cotton handkerchief squeezed tight in 
one small hand, and with the prospect before 


her of a leisurely ride along the pleasant, 


country roads, sweet and fresh with the morn- 
ing’s fragrance, and echoing to the music of 
birds and bees and breezes. 

Then at the end of the ride was the church 
service which Cynthia alwaysenjoyed. ‘True, 
she did not understand much that the min- 
ister said; but he was pleasant to.look upon 
as he stood there before his people, calm, 
benign, and dignified, and Cynthia always 
experienced a sense of well-being, of satis- 
faction in the general order of things when 
she thus beheld him. 

The church was cool and somewhat dim, 
thanks to the big protecting elms which over- 
shadowed it, the open windows admitted the 
wandering summer breezes, the attitude of 

_ the people was reverential, the hymns were 
sung with a fervor and devotion which made 
them indeed a part of the service. All these 
things had their effect upon Cynthia’s im- 
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pressionable nature, and made for her a 


Sunday service a thing eagerly anticipated 


and long remembered. 
On this particular Sunday something out o 
the ordinary had happened. The minister 


‘| was about to begin his sermon when there 


rustled down the middle aisle two ladies, 
and, following them, a little girl about Cyn- 
thia’s age, wearing a wonderful dress. ‘The 
little girl was fair, with rosy cheeks, sunny 
hair, and eyes the very color of the blue 
cornflowers in her dress. To Cynthia she 
was an embodiment of beauty,—all life and 
color and sunshine. She was a summer vis- 
itor, of course. No little girl in H. possessed 
a gown like that or had sunny curls or such 
a pretty way of quickly tossing her head 
and looking up, for all the world like a little 
bright-eyed bird. The entire morning ser- 
vice was lost upon Cynthia after the advent 
of the stranger. She had eyes for and 
thought of nothing else; and afterward on 
the way home, and all through the drudgery 
and monotony of the following days, the 
memory of the beautiful dress and its dainty 
wearer made a pleasant picture in Cynthia’s 
mind. 

She was thinking of them now as she sat 
on the doorstep resting for a few minutes. 
She had finished picking the blackberries 
which would go to town the next morning, 
and now she must sew on the coarse brown 
towelling as soon as Mrs. Curtis had prepared 
the work. 

Cynthia did not like to sew. ‘The towel- 
ling was stiff and rough, the cotton would 
kink up so tiresomely, and the needle get so 
sticky in her moist little hands that it was 
almost impossible to push it through the 
cloth. But Cynthia’s likes or dislikes were 
not consulted about sewing nor about any- 
thing else, and she had learned to accept the 
inevitable with as good a grace as possible, 
and even to look for the pleasant things 
which might lie hidden beneath the sur- 
face. 

Now, for instance, Mrs. Curtis was cer- 
tainly very kind to allow her to sit on the 
doorstep to do her work: she might have 
insisted on her sitting in the living-room 
where it was close and hot. Here it was 
shady and comparatively cool, and the road 
was in plain sight. Perhaps some one might 
go by. Even as the thought came to her, 
she saw a catriage slowly approaching. Very 
slowly it was coming, and soon even Cynthia’s 
inexperienced eyes could see that something 
was wrong. When it came near enough to 
see who was init, imagine Cynthia’s delighted 
surprise to find that it contained two’ ladies 
and a little girl—the summer visitors of the 
preceding Sunday, and the little girl wore 
the blue organdy dress! 

The carriage stopped at the big gate, and, 
one. of the ladies beckoning, Cynthia shyly 
drew near. 

“TIsn’t there some man here who can mend 
our carriage? We have met with an acci- 
dent and dare go no further,” said the lady. 

Cynthia called Mr. Curtis, who pronounced 


the damage slight, although it would take} 


some time to repair. Mrs. Curtis offered the 
ladies the use of the best room; but they 
preferred to have chairs out of doors under 
the trees, and the little girl, whose name 
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proved to be Gladys, announced her in- 
tention of playing with Cynthia. 

‘Very well, dear, do as you like,” re- 
marked the lady, who was evidently her 
mother. 

Cynthia glanced at her unfinished sewing 
and at Mrs. Curtis. ‘‘You may leave your 
sewing till later, Cynthia,’ was Mrs. Curtis’s 
response to the unspoken question, and Cyn- 
thia turned delightedly to her unexpected 
guest. 

“Now let’s play,’ said the little lady, 
quickly. ‘‘What do you play? I want to 
see your playthings.” 

Playthings! Cynthia could not remember 
having owned a plaything except some corn- 
cob dolls, and that was long, long ago. 

“TI sometimes play in the barn,” she ven- 
tured. ‘‘Would you like to go there?” 
And, on Gladys’s immediate acquiescence, she 
led the way thither. On the threshold she 
stopped. ‘‘Your beautiful dress—it is dusty 
in here.” 

“This old thing?” said Gladys, airily. ‘I 
shan’t hurt it.’ And, pushing by Cynthia, 
she threw herself with joyous abandon upon 
a great pile of hay on the floor. 

“Oh, what fun this is! How sweet it 
smells! I am going to slide down hill. 
Come, Cynthia, let’s see who'll go down first.” 
And the sport grew fast and furious. 

After a while Gladys tired of this, and, 
sitting up with flushed cheeks and tumbled 
hair, demanded that some new amusement 
should be forthcoming. 

“We might go down to the brook,” said 
Cynthia, doubtfully. ‘‘It is nice down there, 
and there is a dear little fish which I see 
sometimes. He lives under a big, over- 
hanging rock, down in the dark, and he’s so 
shiny and has such pretty red spots on his 
back! But you must be awful careful, or 
you'll wet your dress,’ looking ruefully at 
the sadly-rumpled organdy. 

“Come at once,” was the imperious reply. 
“Hurry! I want to see the little fish.” 

But, when they reached the brook, the 
fish was not to be seen. They peered over 
the big rock, and threw little pebbles in the 
water to stir him up, and even took a stick 
and tried to poke him out, but no fish ap- 
peared. 

Suddenly Gladys, who in her excitement 
and impatience had been leaning far out over 
the rock in spite of Cynthia’s remonstrance, 
lost her balance and fell head first into the 
brook. ‘The water was not deep, and there 
was no harm done to Gladys. But her dress, 
the beautiful organdy—what a sight it pre- 
sented as she stood dripping on the bank! 
‘Oh, how dreadful! What will your mother 
say! Your beautiful dress! Oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” wailed Cynthia. 

‘“‘Mamma won’t care about the dress,” re- 
plied Gladys, ‘‘and I’m not hurt. But what 
shall I do? I can’t go back to the hotel like 
this.” 

‘‘Perhaps you could wear one of my dresses. 
We must go back to the house right away.” 
And the two hastened back, Cynthia worried, 
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_anxious, and almost in tears, Gladys evi- 


dently looking upon her wetting as only a 
continuation of the day’s adventures, And 
so she continued to regard it while arraying 
herself in Cynthia’s best calico dress which 
Mrs. Curtis hastened to produce. 

Gladys’s mamma, after her first alarmed 
surprise, seemed inclined also to regard the 
matter as a joke, saying that, when one was 
in the country, one must expect all manner 
of mishaps The spoiled dress she regarded 
with absoluteindifference. ‘‘Throwitaway,” 
she said carelessly. ‘It was too small for 
Gladys anyway.” 

But the next day Mrs. Curtis carefully 
washed and ironed the dress, and it came out 
just as fresh and dainty as when new; and, 
when Cynthia went to church the following 
Sunday, she wore the organdy dress with the 
blue cornflowers, for it was now her very 
own. 


Appleblossom, 


Dick and Eugenia live in Boston, and 
every summer they go down to Maine with 
their mamma, to visit grandma and grandpa. 
Last summer, before it was quite time for 
them to go, Eugenia got a letter from 
grandma, telling her that grandpa had just 
brought home a dear little pink-and-white 
pig with a curly tail, and they wanted her 
to send them a name for it. 

When the letter was read to Eugenia, 
she stood by her mamma and thought for 
a minute, then she said :— 

“Pink and white! Well, I think I'll 
call her. Appleblossom.’’ 

Grandma laughed when she got the 
name, but the pig was always called Ap- 
pleblossom; and such a funny little piggie 
as she was! She would stand right up on 
her hind feet and try to catch an old whip, 
which the children would hold over the gate 
of her pen, and, when she got it in her 
mouth,—as she always did, for she was 
very quick,—she would hold it tight in 
her teeth, and, bracing with all four feet, 
pull back as hard as she could. If they 
threw in a stick, she would play with it 
just as dogs do sometimes. She would get 
it in her mouth and run about with it or 
whirl around and around. One day she 
got so excited she slipped and fell. 

Dick and Eugenia were always asking 
for something to give Appleblossom to 
eat, and she always expected it. If they 
came into the barn, she would jump up, 
test her fore feet on the top of the gate, 
and squeal until they came to her. 

One day Rowdy, grandma’s pony, whose 
stall was next to Appleblossom’s pen, rubbed 
against a door between the two and burst 
it open. Piggie at once ran out into the 
barn, and then such a time as they all had 
to get her back! She would run every- 
where except through her gate. Grandpa, 
grandma, Aunt Deedie, and both children 
worked as hard as they knew how, but Apple- 
blossom got ahead of them every time. 

They were almost ready to despair of 
ever getting her back to her pen when Aunt 
Deedie, who is a big, strong girl, suddenly 
made a dive and caught piggie by one hind 
foot. Grandpa jumped quickly and caught 
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the other one; and I don’t know who was 
the most excited, grandpa, Aunt Deedie, 
or the children. 

They all did a great deal of jumping around 
and squealing; but they finally made Miss 
Appleblossom walk back into her pen on 
her two front feet, and got the gate closed 
once more. 

Then the children rushed around and got 
her a great big dinner to keep her from feeling 
so sorry that she could not run out and play 
as they could. Appleblossom ate it with 
grunts of satisfaction, as much as to say 
that, even if she did not succeed in doing 
all she intended, she had really accomplished 
something —Mabel Hastings Skinner, in 
Holiday Magazine. 


The Gardener. 


Oh, the little birds are singing in the budding willow-trees, 
And the south wind blows across the fields of May; 

And my happy heart is singing to the tune of humming bees, 
Oh, spring is here, and summer’s on the way! 


The Quaker doves are crooning in the doyecote in the sun, 
And the vine is green against the garden wall. 
T’ve dug the seeds I planted, and they’ve sprouted, every one; 
And I shall have a harvest in the fall. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, in the Congregationalist. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Candy-man, 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Many years ago, in small New England 
towns, candy of any kind was not so cheap 
and easy to get, especially good, wholesome 
candy, as it is now. 

In the “apothecary shops,’’ now called 
“druggists,” were a few jars of imported 
candies from cities. I recall a sparkling 
kind, of brilliant coloring, in forms of stars, 
diamonds, and hearts, filled with a liquid 
of faint flavors, rose, violet, and rum. 

There were also glass jars of cough-drops, 
boneset, licorice, and gum-arabic, which 
many preferred. All of which were too ex- 
pensive for the solitary penny of childhood. 

But in our town I well remember there 
came a welcome substitute in the person 
of a neat, sedate man, of the community 
of Quakers, dressed in a dark drab-colored 
suit, a wide-brimmed hat, and always with a 
soft, winning voice and way with children. 

He earried a large tin pail closely cov- 
ered, a linen napkin just under the lid. 

He seldom had to knock at the “side 
doors,” as many eager eyes were on the 
lookout for him. 

“Does thee wish any candy to-day, chil- 
dren?’ was his first question, as they flew 
to the door, their pennies hot in hand from 
their long, tight grasp, which he always 
made a matter of pleased surprise. 

When the pail cover was taken off and 
the linen napkin folded neatly upon it, 
there were seen two tiers of delicious mo- 
lasses candy, “pulled” to the most delicate 
color and consistency, then twisted and cut 
into equal lengths at a penny each, no dis- 
count on a dozen. 

Each child was allowed to count out her 
own supply and pennies due. His thanks 
were abundant, however limited the num- 
ber taken 
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His simple life and amiable manners en- 
deared him to all the children, adding much 
sweetness to that of his wares. 

None of the easier, cheaper ways or means 
of possessing less wholesome ‘‘sweets’’ can 
give the pleasure this regular coming of 
the ‘“‘candy-man”’ gave to all his small cus- 
tomers. 

His routes were well arranged to suit his 
regular patrons, so that the cash was lit- 
erally “in hand” before he arrived. 

If he had in time a successor, I have not 
known it, or if his trade became less ‘‘penny- 
ful.’ But I am sure no one could fill his 
place: he was unique and altogether ap- 
propriate to his time, temperament, and 
trade, even to his gentle parting word 
‘Farewell.’ 


A High Wind. 


Nellie and some of her friends have just 
washed their dollies’ clothes and hung them 
on the little line in the yard. 

“How clean our clothes look!”’ exclaimed 
Olive. “It seems like being grown-up 
women to have these darling clothes-pins 
and that little basket; but we want a clothes- 
pole, too. I’ll run home and get papa’s old 
cane for that.” 

No sooner was the cane brought and placed 
under the line than some little boys ran out 
into the yard. 

“Let’s plague the girls and pull all these 
clothes off the line,’’ said Tom. 

‘All right,’”’ answered the others. And in 
a few minutes the rude boys had thrown the 
dollies’ clean skirts and dresses into the mud 
of the yard. 

Of course the little girls felt ever so badly 
to see the dainty garments in the dirty mud 
puddles; but what do you suppose they did? 
Just guess, 

“Got angry at the boys?” 

“No.” 

“Said they’d pay them back?”’ 

“No. They said, ‘Let’s play a high wind 
came and blew the clothes down, and let’s 
pick them up and rinse them over,’””—Alice 
May Douglas, in Y outh. 


Mary found it exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend the subject of the formation of 
English plurals. 

Finally she mastered the common forms, 
but proper names continued to be a barrier 
to her progress. 

To the inquiry, ‘‘Can the word ‘Homer’ 
be pluralized?” she confidently answered, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Homer are in the garden.” 
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Meadville Notes. 


Spring comes but slowly out here in North- 
western Pennsylvania; but with the first 
week in May, however backward the maples 
may be in putting forth their leaves, we think 
of the near end of the school year, and our cal- 
culations are of the few weeks still left before 
graduation day. This year the anniversary 
comes a few days later in June than it has 
done of recent years,—on Thursday, the 7th. 
We have a good class of six members to send 
out: three have already accepted calls to 
New England churches,—Mr. S. R. Maxwell 
to Walpole, N.H.; Mr. H. A. MacDonald 
to East Lexington, Mass.; and Mr. C. A. 
Drummond to Norwell, Mass. Mr. Goodloe 
will probably take up his work of preaching 
or teaching, or the combination of both 
among the colored people inthe South. One 
of the graduates will probably continue his 
studies abroad. During the last year the 
Senior Class has lost one man, who has 
entered the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge; but its former size was main- 
tained by the return to the school of Mr. 
MacDonald, who had been away from Mead- 
ville for a year. A later accession to our 
ranks is a student from the Concordia 
(Iuitheran) Seminary of St. Louis. The 
roll of students has continued remarkably 
even during the year, the loss of one being 
counterbalanced by the gain of another, the 
whole number being twenty. Our one gradu- 
ate student, Mr. John Gyorgy, D.J., of Ek- 
land, Hungary, who has been an interesting 
link with our Transylvanian brethren, will 
continue his studies for a year-at the Harvard 
Divinity School as a Perkins Fellow. For 
most of the years since this fellowship was 
established, Meadville has had one or, more 
commonly, two representatives at Harvard; 
but this last year no graduate ‘‘ proceeded” 
there, and we are glad to have the connection 
resumed through Mr. Gyorgy. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright will preach 
the anniversary sermon this year. The ex- 
traordinary virility of Mr. Wright’s lectures 
on philosophy, given here some years ago, 
still lingers in our memory; and we learn with 
pleasure that Mrs. Wright will probably ac- 
company him hither. During the third week 
in May we shall be having four lectures on 
preaching from Rev. Joseph Wood of Birm- 
ingham, Eng., who comes to us through the 
kindness of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as a Billings lecturer. Some weeks ago 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson gave us two interest- 
ing lectures on Unitarianism in America, on 
the same foundation. Mention of Mr. 
Billings’s honored name reminds one of the 
Contest in Public Speaking, which we now 
have here annually. The second one took 
place on April 5, and the winners of the three 
prizes were Mr, Goodloe, Mr. Drummond, and 
Mr. MacDonald. The Public Scripture Read- 
ing, open to the members of the two lower 
classes, will soon take place. The good 
effect of these prizes in toning up the elocu- 
tion of the students is very apparent, under 
the skilful guidance of Miss Calvin, our in- 
structor in the department. 

Meadville will be well represented at the 
approaching anniversaries in Boston. Presi- 
dent Southworth will address the alumni, Mr, 
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Goodloe will speak to the Women’s Alliance, 
and Prof. Barber will preside over the alumni 
meeting. It has been very pleasant to have 
Prof. Barber with us again, since the first 
of March. He has been giving a course of 
lectures on pastoral work. Dr. Cary’s face 
will be speaking to us from canvas on the 
walls of our school before long; and many 
graduates will learn with pleasure of the 
completion of the manuscript of his valuable 
work on hymn-metre, which we hope will soon 
find a publisher. 

Of occasional lectures the school has had 
a goodly number this year. Since they were 
last noticed in the Register, we have had the 
great privilege of hearing a course of six 
lectures by Prof. George William Knox of 
the Union Theological Seminary on the 
“Religions of Japan.’ ‘These courses in the 
“History of Religions,’’ under the auspices of 
the ‘‘American Committee,’ to which our 
school belongs, are the event of the year 
with us in the lecture field. No lecturer 
has made a deeper impression than Prof. 
Knox by his geniality and power. On the 
Adin Ballou foundation we have had two 
interesting lectures by Mrs. H. H. Spore, 
on ‘““Woman in the Nearer East,’ and a 
thoroughly sane and illuminating discussion 
of the origin and uses of ‘Great Fortunes,” 
by Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University. 
These two lectures, it is hoped, will be pub- 
lished and circulated, with the aid of the 
Ballou Fund. For-several good reasons the 
sociology class has not taken a study trip, 
this year, to one of our great cities; but 
next semester it is expecting to journey to 
New York for a week’s investigation. The 
Ballou Fund is the financial backer of these 
profitable trips from year to year. 

Through Rev. Henry F. Bond of West 
Newton, Mass., the school has received the 
unique gift of a sum of money intended to 
establish a carpenter shop for the benefit 
of the students, who can now practise manual 
labor in the basement of Huidekoper Hall. 
In the direction of athletics, the gymnasium 
now offers them facilities for the alluring game 
of basket-ball. ’ 

In connection with these school matters I 
should not fail to mention the hearty re- 
sponse made by the church to the appeal for 
San Francisco made on April 22 by Mr. Fish, 
our minister. Over $212 were at once con- 
tributed. We feel a special closeness to the 
churches round the Bay because of Mr. 
Wilbur’s connection with the New Divinity 
School at Oakland and Mr. Lathrop’s pas- 
torate at Berkeley. N. Pie, 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The last meeting for the season of the 
New York Unitarian Club was held May 2, 
at the Hotel Manhattan. The subject was, 
“Our Responsibility for the Protection of 
Childhood.” ‘The speakers announced for 
the evening were Atty.-Gen. Julius M. Mayer 
of Albany, Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, assistant 
secretary National Child Labor Committee, 
Hon. A. T. Sweeney of Newark, president 
New York Universalist Club, and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 

On account of a death in his family, Mr. 
Mayer was not able to be present. Dr, Slicer 
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presided. In announcing the first speaker Dr, 


‘Slicer said that, because people do things that 


are less than human, this absorbing subject is 
possible. Dr.S.M. Lindsay asked: ‘“What do 
our public schools stand for in the United 
States? Why is the State justified in taking 
money to support an institution?” He then 
went on to say that no State is justified in 
supporting an institution unless it can prove 
itself worth while. 

The schools are for the education of ail 
children, but there are two million children 
of school age who work instead of being in 
school. ‘This is a very serious thing, and 
people who sit comfortably unconscious of it 
should take heed Many children work all 
night on night shifts, and that any do so 
work is a vital sore in our body politic. We 
have laws, and efforts to enforce them; but, 
until the public mind is educated up to them, 
we cannot hope for betterment. Happily 
magazines, clubs, Sunday-schools, ete., are 
taking up the subject, and in this way a na- 
tional feeling will grow, and we may look 
for results. We must appeal to legislation. 
England has done much to further laws in 
favor of children. 

The schools have an opportunity right 
here that they do not utilize. The schools 
do not do enough. But behind any move- 
ment of the schools must be trained public 
opinion. We should have a Children’s 
Bureau at Washington; but even the Senate 
recently, in considering the question, wanted 
at once to exempt the page boys! When 
senators will not set an example here, we 
must wait forreform. This injustice toward 
children does not exist only in the mines of 
Pennsylvania and the mills of the South: 
it extends all over the country. Stockholders 
in big corporations should stand together for 
a betterment along these lines. 

Mrs, Florence Kelley was the next speaker. 
She needed no introduction to a New York 
audience; but Dr. Slicer spoke of her as a 
woman with a passion for usefulness, which 
is quite a distinct thing from a feeling of 
duty in being useful. 

There is little of the passionate, outward 
showing in Mrs. Kelley. Her usefulness runs 
in deep channels, and she quotes her touching 
experiences in so moderate a fashion that not 
until one is alone with his memories does the 
full meaning of her remarks startle the con- 
science. Perhaps in this lies Mrs. Kelley’s 
best power. She spoke of the necessity of 
protecting newsboys. There is a law which 
provides that no child under ten shall sell 
papers, and no child under fourteen shall sell 
them after ten o’clock at night. But this 
law is not enforced. The streets are full of 
little children at all hours of the night. The 
legislature at Albany is working on a bill that 
might remedy this; but, whether the bill had 
passed or not, Mrs. Kelley had not been able, 
up to that hour, to find out. The legislators 
have been months debating the changing of 
one word that shall make the age limit in 
favor of the child. People are not largely 
interested; and, even if the law is passed, 
it will take years to enforce it. 

Another flagrant defiance’ of law is found 
in the intelligence offices. “The law says no 
child under fourteen can be placed in service 
unless in such service school opportunities 
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be provided. Yet the first case investigated 
showed that a girl of eleven, for seven dol- 
lars a month, had been placed in a position 
where no privilege of schooling was given! 

In many States beside New York there are 
bills for protecting children, but the senti- 
ment of the people has yet to be aroused. 
Kentucky has really, during the past year, 
made notable advancement; but most States 
are lamentably in the rear. 

In referring to the child laws, Dr. Slicer 
said that, regarding fish, there is quite an 
active movement for the protection of the 
young. Trout, under six inches in length, 
must be put back in the streams. If 
chicken lobster is bought, arrest is possible, 
and much care must be observed toward 
oysters. We are evidently on the upward 
way, and in due time the child will prob- 
ably be taken into account. 

Judge Sweeney was next introduced. Mr. 
Sweeney, presiding, as he does in Newark 
over the juvenile court, comes into close 
contact with the child after he has passed into 
the law’s domain; and Judge Sweeney is 
the friend of the child. He spoke of the 
injustice- of our prison principle. Men are 
sent to prisons for a stated time, and little 
regard is paid as to whether, at the end of the 
term, the men are fitted to return to freedom, 
In all well-regulated reformatories this is 
different. Eighty per cent. are reformed at 
Elmira, so it is claimed. 

The juvenile court is, said Judge Sweeney, 
the flower of recent reform. In it a boy has 
the chance to choose between right or wrong, 
—perhaps his first chance! Friendliness 
toward the child is the rule there, and the 
child realizes that the judge is his advocate. 

In former times the policeman, who, in 
general, is a humane creature, would rather 
let a boy go free than take him to court; 
but now, knowing that the juvenile court 
will protect the child, he is willing to take 
him there, in the hope of ultimately befriend- 
ing the culprit. But why, asked Judge 
Sweeney, should children be found even in 
the juvenile court? What are the cities doing 
for the entertainment of the young? Many 
children steal in order to get money to go to 
shows. If we shut the doors against children 
earning money, many of them will get it by 
dishonest methods. Where there is most 
entertainment, there is less wrong-doing. 

“Perhaps, ” said the speaker, ‘I shall shock 
you, but I want to keep children out of 
court, and I believe if they have recreations 
much will be accomplished. I believein Sun- 
day recreation! I have a ball team named 
for mein Newark. I went to their first meet- 
ing inthe character of patron saint. I heard 
them announce the first game for the follow- 
ing Sunday, What did I, as patron saint, 
do? I offered to umpire the game!” 

This did not shock the listeners, but it 
evoked a round of applause. Dr. Slicer said, 
in reply, that he certainly believed in regu- 
lation, not prohibition. 

Mr. W. E. Benson spoke briefly as to the 
attitude of the South toward the black child. 
There, he said, the problem was to find suit- 
able work for the young. The farm work 
leaves too much freedom during a large part 
of the year; and, unless occupation was pro- 
vided, crime would increase. 2 2) 
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Miss Lilian D. Wald, a district nurse, very 
urgently drew attention to the good to be 
derived from a Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington. It would do for the child what pres- 
ent laws were doing for fishes and birds. It 
would be a clearing-house for wrongs prac- 
tised against the young. 

Rev. Pitt Dillingham, from the South, 
spoke encouragingly of the awakening inter- 
est the world was beginning to feel toward 
this subject. He said that things in the 
South were bad enough, but many right- 
minded people were alive to the matter. 
North Carolina is trying to readjust condi- 
tions. There the parent who tries to make 
his children support him is an object of con- 
tempt, and is forced, himself, to work. 
Alabama is also waking up to its opportuni- 
ties, and many Southern men and women are 
displaying a passion for helping children. 
In the country districts of the South the 
salvation of the young lies in keeping them 
employed. The people are trying to have 
the school term extended. This means 
sacrifice, often, on the part of parents. 

The South wants good neighborhoods. 
The home, the church, the school, and shop 
must combine; and all that is a detriment 
to the child must be removed, and all that 
works for his good must be encouraged. In 
closing, Dr. Slicer bade the club and guests 
farewell, and hoped for another coming year 
of enjoyment and profit. Hust. C; 


The Congress of Children’s Mission 
Helpers. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Field, the 
new superintendent of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, to invite the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
in New England, who for fifty-seven years 
have mainly supported the work of the Mis- 
sion, to send delegates to attend a special 
meeting at which would be given them by 
word and picture an account of the work 
which they are helping to carry on. 

The Congress was held on the afternoon 
of the last Sunday in April at the Theodore 
Parker Memorial. Nearly four hundred 
children filled the centre of the audience- 
room, and all the remaining space by adult 
friends. The presence of such a number 
of the helpers, some of them coming from 
quite a distance, was an inspiring sight, and 
gave evidence of their interest in the work, 

The services commenced with a short ser- 
vice by the children, in‘which all joined, and 
an address of welcome by Mr. Henry M. 
Williams, the president of the Mission, 
after which the superintendent, Mr. Parker 
B. Field, gave a very interesting and in- 
structive statement of the Mission and its 
work for the suffering and destitute children, 
illustrated by nearly a hundred stereopticon 
pictures, showing the children in their Mis- 
sion Home, the rooms in the Home with 
their various uses, views of many of the 
boarding and free homes in the country, chil- 
dren in the country in their plays and em- 
ployments, and then in contrast views of 
the slums and miserable surroundings from 
whence some of the children come, all ac- 
companied by interesting stories of the 
children and their doings, and all tending 
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to give the helpers a good idea of the Mission’s 
work. 

During the exercises several songs were 
sung by the children who gave full expres- 
sion to their interest in the meeting. 

Among the pictures shown were two of 
Miss Fannie Merrill, which gave much 
pleasure to all. One, when a child nine 
years of age, she was inspired to speak those 
words which gave the name to this society 
and the direction of its work. It was cer- 
tainly an inspiration from Heaven which 
has led these tens of thousands of children 
in these more than fifty years to be moved 
to care for God’s suffering children. I like 
to think that little Fannie heard in her heart 
that command of Jesus to his disciples, 
“Feed my Lambs,” as I remember, too, 
that her life from this time was devoted 
to the care of the poor and suffering, and 
how in “summer’s heat and winter’s cold” 
she gave herself to their needs without 
stint. I like to imagine and to believe that, 
when her work was done here and she left 
this world for a better, she was met by that 
great friend who took little children in his 
arms and blessed them, with those gracious 
words of his, ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” “Inasmuch as you have done 
this to my suffering brethren and sisters, 
you have done it unto me.” Cc. W. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Arrangements have now been completed be- 
tween the committee of the Isles of Shoals 
Association and the new management of 
the hotels. Mr. Charles J. Ramsdell is 
manager of the entire property, and will 
give his personal attention to the comfort 
of the guests. Mr. E. G. Hapgood will be 
the clerk at the ‘‘Appledore,”’ as in former 
yeats. 

Last year’s arrangement with the late 
Mr. Clark is of course ended, Reservations 
of rooms made ‘then for this year do not 
stand. All applications must be made anew. 
For rooms at the ‘‘Oceanic” write to Mr. 
Charles J. Ramsdell, Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. For rooms at the ‘‘Appledore” write 
to Mr. E. G. Hapgood, 19 Terrace Avenue, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. No assignments 
will be announced before June 15. With 
every application one dollar must be sent 
for membership in the Shoals Association; 
that is, one dollar must be paid for each 
individual. If one person applies on be- 
half of more than one person, be careful to 
give names in full, with Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
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before each name. Members of the asso- 
ciation who pay the fee of one dollar will be 
entitled to reduced rates at the hotels,—$12 
per week or $2 per day at either hotel. 

A new steamboat, the ‘‘May Archer,” 
has been built for the route between Ports- 
mouth and the ‘Shoals.’ Reduced rail- 
road rates will be ready for announcement 
at an eatly date. The programme will be 
printed and distributed as soon as Anniver- 
sary week. It will be suitable for the cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of these 
meetings The session is from July 7 to 15. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Books Wanted. 


By the burning of a book bindery in San 
Francisco the School for the Ministry lost 
seventy-five volumes of periodicals and re- 
ports, which can be replaced, if at all, only 
through the interested kindness of friends. 
If any reader of this can supply any of the 
following things, he will do a great favor by 
informing the undersigned. 

Andover Review; American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Tracts, first series, many numbers after 
131; Year Books for 1846, 1849, 1859; Critical 
Review, 9-14; Free Religious Association Pro- 
ceedings, 1867-73, 1890, 1891; Index, vol. iii.; 
Meadville Catalogues, 1845-82; Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine, vols. i., ii., XXi.—xXxx., xxxiii., 
xxxiv.; National Conference Reports, Nos. 
I, 2, 4, 9, 11, 12, 14-20; New Ideals, vols. i., 
iii.; Old and New, vols. viii—xi.; Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, vol. ii—vi.; Unity, vols. iii —viii., 
XXix., XXX., XXXili., xxxiv., xli—liv. 

Eary M. WILBUR. 


14th and Castro Streets, 
OakLAND, CAL. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


At the next session of the Institute it is 
planned that a good deal of time shall be 
given to the discussion of books. Recent 
books of value and interest to ministers are 
Foster’s ‘‘The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’’ Ladd’s “Philosophy of Religion,” 
and two books by H. Hoffing, ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of Philosophy” and “The Philosophy 
of Religion.” It is hoped that men will 
read these books and others that will be 
announced later in the Register, and will be 
prepared to enter into the discussion of them 
at the Institute. Any one of our ministers 
who is particularly interested in any one 
of these books is invited to write to the sec- 
retary, in order that the discussion may be 
somewhat systematized. If you are will- 
ing to speak for a few minutes in the dis- 
cussion of one of these books, let the sec- 
retary know. The directors hope that a 
good many men will accept frankly this 
invitation. Such acceptance will further 
our mutual interests. The programme is 
making good progress. The session will 
continue from Monday till Friday, October 
1 to 5; that is, the opening will be Monday 
evening, and there will be meetings up to 
and including Thursday evening. So the 
breaking up of the company will be Friday 
morning. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary, 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Westward Ho! 


In reading the New Unitarian for May, 
a publication that surveys the whole field 
from the lofty watch-tower of the New York 
Unitarian Headquarters, I came upon this 
editorial paragraph :— 

‘Tn this connection let us congratulate 
the board of directors of the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance on their enterprise in holding 
their May board meeting in Chicago. This 
is the first instance in the history of American 
Unitarianism,-if we mistake not, when an 
officially representative meeting of a national 
organization has been held away from the 
Atlantic seaboard. It signifies much.” 

No, not the first instance, but the second. 
By rubbing his memory, Brother Badger will 
recall certain facts. For several years the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society worked on 
its by-laws, and at last so changed them that 
they permitted the holding of our autumn 
‘‘official, representative meeting” outside 
New England. At the first opportunity we 
cried ‘‘Westward Ho!” and went to Des 
Moines, Ia., where our national assembly 
was held last autumn. All this has been duly 
recorded in the current public print. The 
vigorous workers of the Women’s Alliance 
congratulated us, though regretting, quite 
naturally, that they were not first on this 
record. As the New Unitarian is helping 
to make Unitarian history, I am sure it will 
publish a correction of this error, lest a 
future reader of its interesting pages should 
go astray in compiling accurate material. 

But this is more than a question of who 
was first or second. Except for accuracy 
and proper credit, that amounts to little in 
the greater subject of breadth and national 
spirit. Therefore it is well to recall in this 
connection the fact that the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society supports and carries on, 
and has for four years, a distinct, bona-fide 
Branch at Chicago. Its financial and busi- 
ness basis is the Society’s expense and care. 
The former Western organization was taken 
over, and made an integral part of our na- 
tional organization. Thus there are two 
Book Rooms sustained by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, one at Boston, the 
only one at 25 Beacon Street, another at 
Chicago, with the usual headquarters as 
auxiliary at New York, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco. Indeed we went further, 
some years ago, and tried to establish centres 
of trade at other Western points, but the 
results were not satisfactory. 

It is germane to add that the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
made special effort for some years to go West 
and officially represent the Society at the 
May and autumn meetings. This spring, 
for several reasons, he is debarred the pleas- 
ure. Thus in many ways the directors of 
our national body, the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, have sought to prove its 
inclusive character, and much more would 
be done in this direction were adequate funds 
placed at our disposal. 

One other fact. Our by-laws have been 
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changed so that a certain number of our 
directors must come from the Western and 
Pacific Coast regions, ‘True, we are not able 
to pay the expenses of such members to our 
regular board meetings, but their votes are 
in evidence on any important issue, and by 
letter they can communicate their views and 
advice, which are always given careful atten- 
tion. It will be seen by this brief account 
that we have sought to nationalize Unitarian- 
ism, and it does, as the New Unitarian says, 
“signify much.’ §Epwarp A. Horton. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The committee appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, May 26, 1905, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
to nominate officers for the coming year, pre- 
sents the following list of names: president, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San 
Francisco, Cal., and Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
Providence, R.I.; clerk, Miss Louisa P. 
Parker, Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. Di- 
rectors to serve three years (1906-09): Rey. 
William H. Ramsay, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. 
William C. Bates, Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. 
Joel H. Metcalf, Taunton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Arthur LL. Weatherly, Worcester, Mass.; 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 
Committee: Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss L. L. Carpenter, Roxbury, Mass.; 
Mrs. C. G. Ames, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Belfast, Me.; Mr. Maro S. Brooks, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


‘aay! 


San Francisco. # 


Soon after the San Francisco disaster the 
Young People’s Religious Union called for 
money for general relief, appealing to active 
unions, disbanded unions, young people who 
never belonged to the National Union, na- 
tional {officers, and associate life members. 
The call has been promptly and generously 
met, and we take thisoccasion to express our 
hearty thanks to all who have contributed 
to this fund. As soon as $275 was accumu- 
lated, the sum was handed to Dr. Eliot to be 
added to the fund the American Unitarian 
Association issending; and, when more comes 
in, it will be passed on to the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the name of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Let it be understood that many of those 
who gave here had already given with their 
churches, their Sunday-schools, or their towns, 
and some had given through all three channels. 
Others had previously given all they could 
afford, and were obliged to refuse our call. 
The refusals were all reluctant, however, and 
the universal readiness to contribute was 
obvious. It is impossible for any of us to give 
all that we want to, and it is hard to have to 
discriminate among the many appeals. ‘The 
Union intended not to compete with these 
other appeals, but to supplement them, and 
hence did not expect to raise a large sum, 
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To our contributors and well-wishers we give 
our thanks. To those who have contribu- 
tions to make we would say that it is not yet 
too late. The suffering will be of long dura- 
tion, and contributions for the Relief Fund 
will be gladly received during the next 
month. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Percy A. Atherton........sececececseerssevscscves $5.00 
Miss Mary G. Stone.. Te 1.00 
Disciples Guild, Bodine acer ee 6.00 
Sunday-school Class, Reading, ease 7.00 
Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorchester. 10.00 
unior Parish, West Newton, Mass... 44.00 
outh Worcester Federation......... 10.00 
joke Ww. — RRS AeE rab eaitatceisatcevn oUaucicgsatoune ns 10-00 
FS. J. Ts Rorer, Jriess vos .cepeecciececersvcse cece I.co 
Charles H. Wheeler Guild, “on cate gues eae 5.00 
Mrs. Wilmcn W. Blackmar. oe 10.00 
Young People of Scituate, Mass... wees 3.00 
ulius Blass Union, Millbury, Mass.. 2.00 
rs. Augustus Flagg......-...+ 50 00 
Y. P. R. U., Wollaston, Mass. 20 00 
Y. P. Guild, Bath, N.H,. 1.00 
Clover Club, Randolph Mass.. 1.00 
Chapel Club, Roxbury, ‘Mass.....+.. 5.00 
Miss Edith L. Se ee eee 1.00 
Lawrance Union, Dorchester Centre. 5.00 
Hale Union, Newton Centre........++. eee 5.00 
Elizabeth Allen Guild, Northboro, Mass......... 10.cO 
Geo. Herbert Hosmer Society, Neponset, Mass .« 5.00 
PMB GNEANC weve cis nctoscnigs + sla sesscene sincsccnesineus .50 
WR OL AYER, MaSS..000 + cccn veers cscs cterseas 1.00 
Osgood Union, Medford, Mass ahiey 3.00 
William Hahman.......0.+.00+s 10.00 
Sa Spee 2.50 


Boston Federation........-++se++ eee 10.00 


Cudworth Guild, East Boston, Mass 6.00 
Y. P. Guild, Bedford, Mass...........- . 25.00 
Pir a PA SUT A vias s caveldiskecsiencedisens) $275:00 
Young People of Scituate (additional)...........++ $1 00 
Channing ae enenee: Wisse... See 4.49 
Washington, 5 10.00 
Alva ogg Guild, ‘Charleston, sc 5.00 
BUGROR : ME wes sveskicg cece nee cence 5.00 
Burlington, vet Patan iaeata saletea eis!’ 5.00 
Lynn, ee 10.00 
Cohasset, Mass... 5.00 
Peabody, Mass..------ 16.50 
Roslindale, Mass.... 4.40 
$66.39 

Received to Saturday, May 5, 1906..++ ++. seeeees $341.30 


The third meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions was 
held on Sunday, April 29, in the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. The afternoon ses- 
sion began at 4.30 o’clock by a short devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Ellery C. 
Butler of Quincy, Mass., after which Mr. 
E. Minot Talbot, the president of the Dis- 
ciples Guild gave a short address of welcome. 

The president, Mr. McMurdie, read a brief 
résumé of the year’s work, and the condition, 
past and present, of the Federation. 

The secretary’s report of the last session 
was then read and accepted, followed by 
the treasurer’s report, the report of the 
vaudeville committee and of the hospitality 
committee, all of which were accepted. Mo- 
tions were. carried recommending that the 
directors arrange a joint meeting of Unita- 
Tian and Universalist young people for next 
year, that ten dollars ($10) be sent to the 
San Francisco relief fund, that a vaudeville 
entertainment be given next year. 

The following officers were elected for 
1906-07: president, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie; 
vice-president, Mr, Frederick H. Hunter 
of West Roxbury; treasurer, Mr. Harmanus 
Neff of Dedham; secretary, Miss Edith 
Forbes Knowles of East Boston. Directors: 
Miss Mary G. Stone, Miss Florence Bartlett, 
Miss Sally Fletcher, Miss Annie L. Cameron, 
Mr. George E. Brown, Mr. Clifford B. Clapp, 
Mr. Carl Gordon Adams. 

_After the adjournment at 5.30 o’clock 
€very one enjoyed the hospitality and re- 
freshments of the Disciples Guild. 

The evening meeting began at 7.30 o’clock 


With a short devotional service conducted 


The Christian Register 


by Rev. Roger Forbes of Dedham. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames gave the address on ‘“The 
Use of Unions,” to which every one listened 
with enjoyment. 

The roll-call of unions by the secretary 
proved that eleven unions were represented 
and 127 delegates were present. 

EpitH ForBES KNOWLES, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at 12 mM. Wednesday, May 
16, by Rey. Frederic Gill of Arlington. 


Monday Club, 11 a.m., May 14, 25 Beacon 
St. Rev. John M. Wilson, chairman. His- 
torical paper, ‘‘William Bentley,” by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester. 

The paper on William Bentley was written 
at the request of the directors of the Essex 
Conference and given first before that body. 
It is of marked interest as showing how 
Unitarianism began at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is hoped that many will 
be-present at the meeting. William W. 
Peck, Secretary. 


The semi-annually meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference will be held with 
the Second Congregational Society of North- 
ampton, on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
15 and 16. ‘The preacher of the conference 
sermon, Tuesday evening, will be announced 
later. On Wednesday morning a devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. R. E. 
Birks of Deerfield, at ten o’clock. At 10.30 
o’clock Rev. Charles B. Elder of Worcester 
will discuss ‘‘The Attitude of Liberal Chris- 
tians toward Present Tendencies of Denomi- 
nationalism,” followed by Rev. Earl C. 
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Davis of Pittsfield, after which discussion 
from the floor will be in order. At two 
o’clock Rey. Henry C. McDougall of Frank- 
lin, N.H., will speak on ‘‘The Conditions 
and Prospects of the Liberal Faith in North- 
ern New England.” A cordial invitation is 
extended to delegates from a distance to 
the homes of the parish for Tuesday night. 
Friends who accept are requested to forward 
their names to Rey. F. H. Kent as early as 
May 12. Alfred Free, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—In the 
beautiful church in Newport, reared to the 
memory of Channing, and with its sweet- 
toned chime of bells ringing out familiar 
hymns in welcome, the Channing Confer- 
ence met for one of its most helpful and in- 
spiring sessions on the morning of Wednes- 
day, April 25. 

It was the good fortune of the conference 
to have with it the six ministers who have 
recently come to churches within its borders, 
and it was their fresh invigorating word that 
gave the meeting zest and power. After a 
brief address of cordial greeting from the 
president, Mr. J. C. Tripp, and the reports 
of secretary and treasurer, Rev. Frank L, 
Phalen and Rev. John H. Applebee gave 
two stirring talks upon Unitarianism in 
England and America respectively, the 
American dwelling upon the reverent, faith- 
ful, heroic qualities of English Unitarianism, 
as he had recently observed it, and the Eng- 
lishman emphasizing the splendid strength 
and opportunity of American Unitarianism 
as he had rejoicingly given himself to it, 
An illuminating bit of discussion followed, 
and then Rev. John B. W. Day of Fall River 
led the conference in a devotional service that 
found new depths of religious thought and 
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trust in the Californian disaster. The fine 


old parish house was taxed to its full capacity 


at the luncheon hour, but there appeared no 
limit to the hospitable providing of the ladies 
of the Channing Church. At the business 
meeting of the afternoon a hundred dollars 
was voted to the fund that our President 
Eliot is soliciting for the San Francisco suf- 
ferers, and a generous proportion of the 
sum was at once secured by a collection. Mr. 
Tripp was again elected president of the con- 
ference, with Mr. W. T. Crandell, vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. A. R. Pierce, treasurer, Rev. 
G. W. Kent, secretary, and Mrs. C. W. Clif- 
ford, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, and Mr. H. W. 
Tull on the executive committee. Rev. 
M. K. Schermerhorn was elected a member of 
the conference. The study of the after- 
noon was given to the problem of Sunday- 
school teaching, Rey. A. G. Singsen of Bell 
Street Chapel, Providence, opening with a 
searching and fine discussion of ‘‘The Main 
Thing,” which he held to be the exempli- 
fying of the gladness of the good life, the 
unconquerable good cheer and joyful en- 
thusiasm with which the good life can be 
and should be lived. Under the stimulus 
of the address there followed a number of 
speakers, Mr. Greenlaw of the Newport 
public schools confirming Mr. Singsen’s 
idea in his experience of teaching the in- 
formed and thoughtful life. He wanted his 
teachers to manifest the joy and enthusiasm 
ofit. Rev. W.S. Jones, F. L. Phalen, J. B. W. 
Day, and others shared in the discussion. 
Before closing there was passed a resolution 
of heart-felt sympathy with Rev. and Mrs. 
A. M. Knapp in their recent bereavement, 
the loss of their only son. Mr. and Mrs. Knapp 
were among the first members and founders 
of the conference. A committee, consisting 
of Messrs. John H. Applebee, Frank L. 
Phalen, and George W. Kent, was also ap- 
pointed to initiate among the conference 
churches during the next winter a series of 
fellowship meetings and Sunday evening ex- 
cursions of the ministers of the conference to 
one another’s churches, under the auspices of 
the conference, so as to make it more a means 
of active fellowship between its somewhat 
scattered churches. G. W. Kent, Secretary, 


Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: Little of special 
importance has occurred here of late; but 
there has been an encouraging increase in 
numbers and interest, the growth being 
particularly noticeable during the present 
season. A Sunday noon study class, con- 
ducted by the minister in the body of the 
church for four months, was well attended. 
The topic was, “ Unitarianism: its History, 
Principles, and Mission.” The strong, well- 
organized Alliance has been busy each Mon- 
day, and has done much good work both 
within and without the parish. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish: Dr. 
Lyon has within a year exchanged with Mr. 
Harvey (Swedenborgian), Dr. Thomas and 
Mr. Hale (Congregationalist), and Dr. Bron- 
son (Methodist), all of Brookline. The 
First Parish is a member of the Massachusetts 
Federation. of Churches. 


James C. Duncan: 
of the parish recently the report of the 
treasurer showed all bills paid and a balance 
of over a hundred dollars. 
the various funds reported an income of 
$391 for the support of preaching, $228 for 
the Sunday-school library, and $252 for the 
care of the poor of the parish. 
to give the pastor, in recognition of the 
twentieth year of his settlement in Clinton, 
leave of absence during the month of July 
in addition to his August vacation, and to 
supply the pulpit during his absence. 
Duncan and family will sail for Scotland on 
June 26 and return about the middle of 
September. 
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BuFFaLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey, Frederic C. Brown: The building com- 
mittee is now able to estimate closely the 
cost of the new church building with organ, 
but exclusive of the lot at $111,000. The 
resources from the sale of the old church, 
the first and second subscriptions and organ 
fund in memory of Ethan H. Howard, the 
stained-glass fund in memory of Norah 
P. Sprague and E. Carlton Sprague, lega- 
cies and. accrued interest amount to the 
required *sum. If the subscriptions made 


are all paid in full, the church can be com- 


pleted, leaving only the mortgage of $15,- 
500 upon the lot asa debt. The lot is con- 


servatively valued at $35,000, and was the 
gift of John J. Albright, Esq. The outlook 
is certainly very encouraging. 


Ciinton, Mass.—First Unitarian Society 
At the annual meeting 


The trustees of 


It was voted 


Mr. 


Dover, N.H.—Rev. W. R. Clarke: On 


Sunday evening, April 22, there was given 
to an appreciative audience of about two 
hundred, the Universalists uniting, a dra- 
matic reading from the book of Job. ‘The 
parts were cut down, so that the reading 
together with the short explanation just 
filled an hour. 
read the part of Job; Mr. Lewis of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Eliphaz; 


Mr. Gooding of Portsmouth 


Mr. Eaton (Univer- 
salist) Dover, Bildad; Mr. Mason of Rochester, 
Zophar; Prof. Groves of New Hampshire 


College, Elihu. Mr. Clarke read from the 


“Voice from the Whirlwind.” 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Milo W. Brandow: Through the generos- 


ity of a member of its congregation the church 


has secured a lot for its projected new build- 


ing, at a total cost of $6,000. ‘The lot is 


well situated on a corner of one of the main 
streets of Lancaster, in the heart of an excel- 
lent residence district. It isproposed to make 
appeals for the building fund both within and 
outside the city, and hopes are entertained 
of breaking groundin one year. 


MARLBORO, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward: The one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
church—which preceded by some twenty- 
two months the institution of the parish— 
was celebrated on Sunday, April 22, and 
Friday, April 27. The three services on 
these days were occasions of great interest. 
The parish church has been redecorated 
throughout, and becomes within a church 
of beauty and impressiveness, 
thronged on each service of the week by 
a large congregation, including many from 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. lt supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. < 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 

President, Rev. Edward A Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. t 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
jng and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H , 
Stearns. 


outside the parish who in the past had been 
connected with it. At the morning service 
on Sunday a historical sermon was preached 
by the incumbent, and twenty-six persons 
were received into the church. At the 
evening service addresses were made by 
Rev. Austin S. Garver and Rev. Charles B. 
Elder of Worcester. On Friday, April 27, 
at an afternoon service, the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the Association. Rev. James 
Duncan of Clinton, Rev. Edward H. Keens 
of Westboro, and Rev. John Baltzly 
of Hudson assisted in the service. In the 
evening the centennial banquet was held 
in the vestry of the church. Speeches were 
made by Hon. Eben Draper, lieutenant- 
governor of the Commonwealth; Hon. 
Henry Parsons, mayor of Marlboro; Rey. 
Calvin Stebbins and Rev. R. A. Griffin, 
late incumbents of the parish; Mr. Elmer 
Howe, representing the First Parish in 
Marlboro: Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson; 


- 
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and by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Brain- 
tree and Rev. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, past members of the parish. A 
history of the Second Parish Church has 
been written for the centennial. 


WALPOLE, N.H.—Congregational Society 
(Unitarian): Mr. Samuel R. Maxwell of 
Meadville Theological School has accepted 
a unanimous call and will begin his work in 
Walpole, July 1. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... veas cites cbeh' sib PSQ,144.5E 
Apr. 30. Society in Woburn.....-- se 135.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me., os 15.00 
30, Society in Dighton.. iets 10.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt. aalae'e Ab 74.50 
30. Church of the Unity, er oxceates, 219.12 
30. Society in Windsor, Vt........ 20,00 
30, Society in Northboro 40.54 
30. All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, sae wae 10.00 
30. Society in Schenectady, N.Y... 15.00 
30. Society in Wollaston...... 50.00 
30. Society in Nantucket...... 5.00 
30. Society in Lebanon, N.H. 15.25 
30. Society in Harvard...... 1.00 
30. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo.. 5.00 
30. Society in Exeter, N. 28.00 
30. Society in Medfield... 25.00 
30. Society in Shirley... 7:79 
30. Society in Salt Lake y 20.00 
30. Society in Millbury........ 5,00 
30, Society in Burlington, Vt 325.00 
30. Society in Albany, N.Y.. 70.00 
30. rs of the Unity, St. Lou: 25.00 
30. All Souls’ Church, ee tee 20.00 
30. soca in Ithaca, N 25.00 
30. Third Church Chinaces ii. Sa 10.00 
30. Sunday-school, Second Pari Pv Once 
ter 1.89 
30. Seciais in Keokuk, lass 10,00 
30. Rev. Harry A. Weston, Keokuk, Ta... 2.co 
30. Society in Walpole.. 21.50 
30. Sunday-school, Society i in “Walpole.. 3.50 
30, Society in Eastondale.........++ ess. s... 50 
30. Sunday-school, Society in ak sili 2.00 
30. Society in Brockton. aves aye 40.00 
30. Society in Berlin... . 15.00 
30. Society in Malden... as 10.00 
30. Society in WeSton,......s-secececsesees 480.00 
30, Third coin ad ony? INES vaieee ses 130.00 
30, Sunday-school, Society in Fairhaven. . 10.00 
30. Liberal Christian mason! _ Wilton, 
eeeeres 1,00 
30. Society i in T: rae :boro.. 20.00 
30. Society in esley lageeec nice ee 1.00 
30. fie ck Channing Religious 
Society, Newton,.......+++ Spabiene ates 6.05 
30. Society in Natick.. oy 5.co 
30. Society in Duxbury.. Saaecat, 7.87 
30. Society in Neponset...... see. eseeeeeece 31,26 
30, Lenox ypenene Chu 
Dich aitenssece cca: 50.00 
30. Society i in Fitzwilliam, N. 5.00 
30. Women's National Alliance Branch, 
“Unity Circle,’ Boston... 15.00 
30. Women’s National Allian 
Brunswick, Me.. .50 
30. Women’s National “Alliance “Branch, 
Cincinnati, Ohiol. rove hoes wees 10.00 
30. Society in Stoneham............ 10.00 
30. Society in New London, Conn 10.00 
30, Westminster Society, Providence, RI. 6.00 
30. Sunday-school, Society in Berlin....... 1.33 
30. Second Parish, Worcester..... nm 500.00 
30. Society in Westboro....-. 10.75 
30. Society in Baltimore, Md 130.00 
30. Society in Fall River...... 100.00 
30, Society in Holyoke.......... 10,00 
30. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal. 130.00 
30. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. 15.00 
30, Society in Fort Fairfield, Me.. = 2.00 
30. Society in Highland Springs, Va... * 3.00 
30. Society in Westford........-.-+.+++ +++ 6.85 
30, Society in Passaic, N.J.-+--.+++eerse++ 15.00 
30. Second Society in ‘Marshfield... 11,00 
30. Society in Newington, N. he 10,00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, IIl.. 100,00 
30. Society in Laconia, Ds Oe 12.35 
30. Unitarian Church of All 
respondence).. 34-50 
30, Society in Winchendon 5.00 
30, Society in rea Caggg 12.00 
30. Society in Beverly.. 42.00 
30, Society i in Concord 177.00 
30, Women’s Nationa 
Concord, N. 25.00 
30. Society | 5.00 
30. Ri athaniel Seaver, jr. ‘Scituate: - 2.00 
30. Society in Atlanta, Ga.....+ sess sees cere 15.00 
30. Jordan Church, Shelbyville, i. 3.00 
30. Society in Hyde Park. creo oe 6.23 
30. ect in Helena, ER 50.00 
30. M live Leonard, West Salem, Wis. 5.00 
30, wert Montclair, 31.00 
30. Bape | hristian Church, “Minneapolis, 
ak Spee 10.00 
30. or in Davenport, I 10.00 
30. Sunday-school, poctesy te ia Alton, Ti:. 3.00 
30. Society in Hanska canine aie 8.00 
30. Society in Alton, I a Savnaee o. ; 
30. Society in Duluth, Minn..........- 


F H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
be Beseon 5 Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Wilton, N.H.—I certainly find the Star System a help 
in many ways. Rev. William F. Furman. Address all 
orders to Rey, A. C. Grisr, Racine, Wis. 


Notices. 


EIGHTY—FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Americal Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 22 AND 28, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
eighty-first anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 22 and 23. 

Tuesday, May 22, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus, of Chicago. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 
Reports of the committees of the Board of Directors for 
the year ending May x will be presented as follows: 
Finance, John Mason Little, Esq.; Foreign Rela- 
tions, President Franklin C. Southworth; Comity 
and Fellowship, Hon. John D. Long; Publication, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes; Education, Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D.; Church Extension, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John; New Americans, Mrs. Emma N., Delano; 
Church Building Loan Fund, George Hutchinson, 
Esq.; Ministerial Aid, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham ; 
Library, Rev. Louis! ©. Cornish; closing with the 
annual address of the President, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 

7.30 P.M. Annual Meeting (continued). The entire 
hall will be open to the public. Addresses will be 
made on “ The Religious Movement of our Time from 
the Old Interpretations to the New; Chapters of Per- 
sonal Experience,” by Rev. William M. Brundage, 
of New York, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, of Washington, 
Rev. George F. Pratt, of Boston, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, of Chicago. 

Wednesday, May 23, at ro A.M. Business Meeting 
(continued). Delegates and life members will be ad- 
mitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be 
open to the public. 

The devotional meeting {will be conducted by Rev. 
Henry W. Foote, of New Orleans. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. Election of 
officers and directors. Report of special committees: on 
the “‘Improvement of Church Music,’ Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; on “Relations with the Univer- 
salists,’ Rev. George H. Badger; Greetings from 
Other Communions, the Trinitarian’ Congregationalists, 
President William R. Campbell, D.D.; the 
Universalists, Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D.; the 
Society of Friends, Dr. Benjamin F, Trueblood; 
Response by the Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. Re- 
port of the Business Committee. Discussion of business 
and resolutions. 

2.30 p.M. Annual Meeting (continued). Final busi- 
ness will be transacted, and addresses will be delivered 
as follows: ‘‘The Northern Opportunity, from Montana 
to Michigan,’ Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy; ‘The 
Southern Opportunity, from Virginia to Texas,’’ Rev 
Lewis G. Wilson; ‘‘ The Eastern Opportunity, from 
Maine to Maryland,” Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; 
“The Western Opportunity, from California to Colo- 
rado,”’ Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. The services 
will be conducted by Rev. George E. Hathaway, of 
Manchester, N.H., Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, of 
Brockton, and Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Framingham. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. Joseph Wood, 
of Birmingham, England. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian-Sunday School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 1906. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES: 


Forenoon. 
9.45. Opening of Business Meeting of Society. 
10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A, Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.15. Three twenty-minute addresses. 

1. Mr. W. H. Small, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Providence, R.I. Subject, ‘‘ The Broader View.” 
2. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Braintree, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘The Teacher’s Equipment.” 3. Rev, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill. Subject, ‘A Vitalized 
Sunday School.” 

To be followed by epen discussion on all the addresses. 


12.45 P.M. Intermission. 
Afternoon, 
2.00, Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 


unfinished business, and other matters. 

2.30. Twenty-minute addresses. 

Mr. Frank E. Parlin, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Quincy, Mass.; Subject, ‘‘Some Lessons from 
the Day School.”” Rev. Florence K. Crooker, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Subject, ‘‘Woman’s Part in 
Religious Education.” Rev. William 1. Lawrance, 
Winchester, Mass.; Subject, “‘The True Atmosphere of 
a Sunday School.” Prof. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Subject, ‘Christian Tradition as Product of 
Christian Faith.”” Rev. James Eells, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N.Y.; Subject, ‘‘ What Material a Child has 
for the Making of a Religion.” 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 9, 1905, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School, 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1906, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 2s, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Woe by the first of June, a young lady who 

would be willing to go to Canada for the summer, 
and board in a quiet house, and who, for her expenses, 
would act as companion to an elderly ‘lady a part of each 
day. Must be able to walk, to sew, and to read aloud. 
Apply, stating qualifications, to P.O. Box 83, Essex Street 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and bg fe in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. » 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
Term Begins Oct. 1, 1906 


Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
cation and training of nurses. One year preparatory, 
three years’ training in all departments of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation yearly. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AUGUSTABRIGGS, 1000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 

According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,’’ the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” 
are entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates,” 
If any omissions are discovered in the list 
or any society fails to receive blank creden- 
tials, it is desirable that notice should be 
sent to me without delay. 

CHARLES E. St. JoHN, Secretary. 


ric Cal. Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Albany, NvY. All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
Alton, Ll bury. i 
Andover, N. at < Church of the Unity, Ne- 
Andover, Nort ass. ponset. 

‘Ann Arbor, Mich, New South Church. | 
Arlington, Mass. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
Ashby, Mass. dale. 

Atlanta, Ga. Braintree, Mass. 

Augusta, Me. Brattleboro, Vt. 

Ayer, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bangor, Me. Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Barnstable, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 

Barre, Mass Brookfield, Mass. 

Bath, N.H. Brookline, Mass. :— 
Bedford, Mass. First Parish. : 
Belfast, Me. Second Unitarian Society. 


Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— 
First Unitarian Cong’l 
Society. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chelmsford, ‘Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— ’ 
First Unitarian Society. 
Unity Church. 


Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. : 
First Parish, “Dorchester. 
First Church. 
First Religious Society, 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
Arlington Street Church, 
First Parish, Brighton. } urch 
First Congregational So- Third Unitarian Church, 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. All Souls’ Church. 
Third Religious Society, Chicopee, Mass. 
Dorchester. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’! Clinton, Mass. 
Church, South Boston, Cohasset, Mass. 
Bulfinch Place Church, Concord, Mass. 
South Cong’! Church. Concord, N.H. 
Church of the Disciples. Cornish, N.H. 
Church of Our Father, Dallas, Texas. 
East Boston. Danvers, Mass. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col 
Derby, Conn. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Easton, Mass.:— 
Congregational Parish. 
Society at North Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Framingham Mass. 
Franklin, N. HH. 
Gardner, "Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. | 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iowa City, la 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lincoln, Ne 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medfield, Mass. 

Medford, Mass. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Middleboro, Mass. 

Milton, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. :— 


First Unitarian Church. 

Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass. :— 

First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Montreal, 

Nantucket, Mass. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Natick, "Mass. 

Natick, South, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass, 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

Newington, N.H. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R. i. 

Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton. 

New York, N.Y.:— 

Church of All Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

First Unitarian ' Society, 

Brooklyn, - | f 
Second Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Church on the Redeemer, 

w Brighton. 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Lenox Avenue Church. 

Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Northampton, Mass. : 
Second Coxeresaioual 

hurch. 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Orange, N.J. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Passaic, N 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church, 

Unitarian Society of Ger- 

mantown. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 


Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me.: 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.L:— ‘Taunton, Mass. 
First Cong’! Church, Templeton, Mass. 
Westminster Cong’ Soc’y. Toledo, Ohio. 
Quincy, Mass.:— Toronto, Can. 
First Cong’l, Society. Trenton, N.Y. 
Wollaston Unitarian So-Troy, N.Y. 
ciety. Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Randolph, Mass. Union City, Pa 


Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Reading, Mass. Upton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. Uxbridge, Mass. 
Rochester, N.Y. Vineland, N.J. 
Rockland, Mass. Vineyard’ Haven, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. Walpole, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. Walpole, N.H. 

Saco, . Waltham, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. : — Ware, Mass. 


Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 


Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Paul, Minn. Watertown, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. : paler Mass. 
First Cong’l send ware and, Mass. 
Second Church. lesley Hills, Mase. 


North Society. 
Salem, Ohio 
Salt Lake City Utah. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shelbyville, I1l.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 
Jordan Church. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Unianea Society. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 


Woe Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H.:— 
First Cong’] Church. 
Liberal Christian Church. 
inchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
All Souls’ Church, 
Woburn, Mass. 
bal pein x Mass. :— 
Second Parish, 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledgéd......--seeeeeceeeeeees $26,886.79 
hbo ppbgee) Cochran, Boston c.es'ss> secs cane 15.00 

id oup'Sdse Case TEEN on epi gh aete senate tame rie eee. 500.00 
Rev a Moulton, Stow, Mass... .. «e 2.00 
First ache pe Plymouth, Mass., additional.. 30.00 
Mrs. Charles G. Loring, Boston, Ane a nacplepa 50.00 


Miss Mary L. Seavey, Brookline, Mass-.--.+.+ 


25.00 

First Unitarian Cong. Society, Franklin, N. H. 
additional... 93.00 
Second Unitarian “Society, Brookime, Mass.. 100.00 

Sunday-school, Second Uniarian Society, 
Brookline, Mass.. nada wap 11.00 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass., “additional... Bigs 117.58 
First Unitarian Society, Albany, N.Y..... 02. 35.00 


First Unitarian Cong. ‘Society, Buffalo, N. Vv. 
MAMIGOAL ones uocs.oecenssnnacagw ake pee 9 dasamsa’ 
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Sigournay W. Fay, New York, N 

Unitarian Society, Rutherford, N. ci ‘additional, 

All Souls’ Church, New York, INDY sn ies aeeu tem 

First Spee Church, Philadelphia, Si 

A friend... Sivwes 

A friend . 

The Misses “Eliot, ‘Roxbury, Mass . 
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A brotherhood of ex-prisoners has been 
formed in Cleveland, and has had a success- 
ful existence of three months in making a 
practical solution of the problem of teach- 
ing released criminals how to live decent 
lives. 


One of the most rarely witnessed of natural 
phenomena, but one that has often been dis- 
cussed in scientific journals, and that always 
awakens wonder when seen, is the so-called 
“green flash”’ occasionally visible at the mo- 
ment of the disappearance of the sun behind 
a clear horizon. The observer’s eye must be 


fixed upon the rim of the sun as it disappears 


Ack ledged t Saturday, M i f 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. It occu- 
pies practically no more space than an Upright. It costs 


no more than the large Upright. 


It weighs less than the 


larger Uprights. It is a more artistic piece of furniture than 


an Upright. 


It has all the desirable qualities of the larger 


Grand Pianos. It can be moved through stairways and spaces 
smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Did she make you feel at home?” ‘‘No, 
but she made me wish I was.’—Brooklyn 
Life. 


Mrs. Siddons, on being told that a French 
official had committed suicide in his bureau, 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Good heavens! How did he 
get into it?” 


An orator stated that “the worst enemy 
any cause can have is a double lie in the shape 
of half a truth’’; and the newspaper reported 
it, ‘‘a double eye in the shape of half a 
tooth,” 


“Could you suggest some suitable badge 
for our ‘Don’t Worry Club’?” asked the 
typewriter boarder. ‘“‘How would a pine 
knot do?” asked the Cheerful Idiot.—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


“Are you chief engineer of this concern ?”’ 
asked an excited individual of the sub- 
editor. ‘‘No, sir, I’m not the engineer: I’m 
the boiler.” And he proceeded to ‘“‘boil 
down” six sheets of matter into a note of six 
lines. 


A lady asked one of the children in her 
Sunday-school class, ‘‘What was the sin ol 
the Pharisees?” “Rating camels, ma’am,’ 
was the reply. The little girl had read that 
the Pharisees ‘‘strained at gnats and swal- 
lowed camels.” 


A rather critical old lady once said to 
Crawford, ‘‘Have you ever written anything, 
Mr. Crawford, that will live after you are 
gone?” “Madame,” Crawford replied po- 
litely, ‘‘what I am trying to do is to write 
something that will enable me to live while 
I am here.””—Public Opinion. 


Dr, Edward Bedioe returned recently from 
Egypt, and on arriving in New York found 
that the steamship company had left his 
trunk in Alexandria. He proceeded to 
Washington, but kept the wires hot regarding 
the missing baggage. Finally the company 
received this cablegram from Egypt: “Dr, 
Bedloe’s drunk. Arrived here to-day.” It 
was at once sent to Dr. Bedloe, who had no 
difficulty in translating it, “‘Dr. Bedloe’s 
trunk arrived here to-day.” 


Senator Knox of Pennsylvania tells a story 
of the man who stood with his finger in his 
mouth in front of the restaurant in Philadel- 
phia where there were three great turtles dis- 
played. He was poking about with his other 
hand, first at one end of one of the turtles and 
then at the other. “Here,” said the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, ‘‘keep away from 
there, or you will be hurt.” ‘‘Hurt?” said 
the man. ‘‘I ‘have been hurt already. I 
am trying to find out which is head and which 
is tail of this animal, so I can tell whether 
I have been bitten or stung.” 


Sir James Scarlett, the famous English 
lawyer, proved many a time that verdicts 
could be won without eloquence. In a 
breach of promise case the defendant, 
Scarlett’s client, was alleged to have been 
cajoled into an engagement by the plaintiff’s 
mother. She was a witness in behalf of her 
daughter and completely baffled Scarlett, 
who cross-examined her. But in his 
argument he exhibited his tact by this happy 
stroke of advocacy: “‘“You saw, gentlemen 
of the jury, that I was but a child in her hands. 
What must my client have been ?”—Chicago 
Journal. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. © 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal, - 


The Meadville Theological Scheo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOCL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swiemiae ool, Fits for college, 
scientific school, and Rosman ot Caen pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr, D. TE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, a 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Catskill Mountains. 


Individual 


FOR 
BOYS 


For booklet and particulars address 


E, B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 
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